All chemical an 


Modern fabrics take their cue from chemistry 
viscose and acetate rayon, nylon and now the new 
synthetic fibers, all were first grown in the labora- 
tory. Today the American Textile Industry looks 
to chemistry for new and improved fibers, fabrics 
and finishing methods and to chemical manufac- 
turers for greater quantities of textile chemicals. 

Closely associated with the textile industry for 
60 years, Mathieson now supplies more basic 
chemicals than ever before. Today, Mathieson is 


the only manufacturer that can furnish all the 


d a yard wide... 


following products: caustic soda, soda ash, liquid 


chlorine, ammonia, hypochlorite products, sodi- 
um chlorite, bicarbonate of soda, sulphuric acid, 
ethylene oxide, diethylene glycol and triethylene 
glycol. 

Currently, with market conditions uncertain, 
a dependable source of supply is important. If 
your production requires any of these chemicals, 
you may be able to buy to better advantage by 
consulting with us now. Mathieson Chemical 


Corporation, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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THE AMERICAN POLYMER CORPORATION 


Announces 


THE FIRST COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION 
OF TONNAGE LOTS OF 


ACRYLIC 
SOIL CONDITIONERS 


AVAILABLE IN CARLOAD QUANTITIES AS 


Offered to Manufacturers & Jobbers of 


Agricultural and Garden Supplies 


SAMPLES AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


“AMERICAN 
POLYMER CORPORATION 


General Offices: 103 FOSTER STREET, PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 














IN GOLF, you can't be careless with 
those little putts. They often make 
the difference between winning 
and losing a big match. 


IN BUSINESS, littie orders are im- 
portant too. Here at Raymond, we 
give those little orders for Ray- 
mond Multi-Wali Paper Shipping 
Sacks careful consideration. 


if you have a new crushed, powdered 
or granulated chemical which requires 
a small or large order of shipping 
sacks, turn the order over to us. You'll 


like Raymond service. 


Raymond Multi-Wall Paper Shipping 
Sacks are made CUSTOM BUILT in var- 
ious sizes, types, and strengths. 
Available printed or plain. Raymond 
will be glad to assist you in selecting 
the perfect Shipping Sack for your 
particular needs. 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY 
Middletown, Ohio 


RAYMOND 


MULT/-WALL 


PAPER SHIPPING 
SACKS 








UPTInIVUGA 


Overselling is Dangerous 


“Everybody wants to get into the act.” 
That sums up what’s going on in soil 
conditioners today. But, unfortunately, 
a few of the players who covet a stage 
role are bad actors—and their activities 
may well evoke censure of the whole 
production. Therein lies a threat to the 
entire soil conditioning business. Let’s 
look at what has happened in the past 
few weeks and what looms on the 
horizon: 

It was, of course, at the turn of the 
year when Monsanto first unveiled the 
results of the three-year research proj- 
ect it had conducted to develop Kril- 
ium. At that time, Monsanto’s Charles 
Thomas and Ted Hochwalt were con- 
fident of the worth of their discovery 
but sagely cautious in their claims. 
They presented their research obser- 
vations in detail and appraised them 
objectively; they shunned speculative 
extrapolation of the data and strove 
to prevent newspapermen from re- 
porting Krilium in Sunday Supple- 
ment millions-now-starving-will-soon- 
be-well-fed vein. This is what they 
sought: to acquaint scientists 
with our work , . . to interest agron- 
omists and other qualified workers to 
join us in work on this product to 
determine its practical utility.” 

With that objective in mind, they 
planned to make some 250,000 Ibs. of 
the conditioner available to compe- 
tent experimenters this year and, sub- 
sequently, if the indications were fa- 
vorable, to begin test marketing dur- 
ing the latter part of the year. 

However, within days after the 
Monsanto report was filed (CW, Jan. 
5) there were clearly audible rum- 
blings throughout the chemical in- 
dustry. Research directors—and mar- 
ket researchers—were being queried 
and chided. The main questions: 
What do we know about soil condi- 
tioners? What's the patent situation? 
How does our marketing opportunity 
shape up? 

And they were only rumblings un- 
til early in April. Since then a roster 
of companies has plunged into the 
soil conditioner business. Today _ it 
stands like this. (By the time this is 
in print—tomorrow--there may well be 
more): 

AcriSoil Co. AcriSoil 

American Cyanamid .... Aerotil 

American Polymer Agrilon 

Dreers’ Fluffium 

Niagara Chemical ... Terra Kem 

Nott Mfg. Co. SoiLife 

Wilson Organic \ 

In addition, B. F. Goodrich Chem- 
ical has just begun the manufacture 


of solid sodium polyacrylate and Du 
Pont will, within the next few weeks, 
launch a soil conditioner. One result 
of all this frenetic activity has been, 
of course, an updating of Monsanto’s 
own marketing plans. Its Merloam 
formulation of Krilium (which, inci- 
dentally, is no longer a polyacrylate) 
is now being sold nationally. 

There is no gainsaying that many 
of the companies battling for a posi- 
tion in the soil conditioner business 
are responsible—that is, technically re- 
sponsible, Others are not. And in striv- 
ing to be “first” with “wonder chem- 
icals” and “miracle conditioners” some 
wild and all-encompassing claims are 
being made. Here are a few: 


“This . . . offer is strictly a non- 
profit public service. We want you to 
try X ... to see that the reports you 
have been reading in the newspapers 
and magazines are true... to see 
how X gives new growth-promoting 
vitality to soil . . . how it changes 
heavy clay to rich crumbly loam, 
sandy soils to good tilth .. .” 


“A single treatment of Y will _ re- 
sult in a sturdy stand of turf and flour- 
ishing plant life all season long... 


“Z converts dried out, hard-packed 
soils into porous, life-sustaining loam 
in just a few days .. .” (Italics are 
ours.—Eb.) 


It is, perhaps, not proper to say 
that all these statements are baldly 
untrue. However, there is no doubt 
that they are misleading and carry a 
connotation not in keeping with the 
facts. It is suggested, and_ strongly 
suggested, that these “miracle” con- 
ditioners can be applied by anyone 
to barren land and that decrepit soil 
will be instantly converted into rich, 
fertile loam. 

That, today, seems to be the im- 
pression that the public has. And, 
just as importantly, that is what most 
retailers believe. (We spot-checked 
retailers last week, found them com- 
pletely confused—not one really un- 
derstood just what a soil conditioner 
can do, what it can’t.) 

Soil conditioners can—and it has 
been amply demonstrated—markedly 
improve structures of some types of 
soil; increasing the fertility of soil does 
not necessarily follow. 

This must be recognized too: Soils 
are highly variable in composition, and 
both weather and climatic conditions 
are highly variable in character. Soil 
conditioners should not be glibly ad- 
vertised as panaceas. They're not. Nor 
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Multi-storage availablity 
ith E550 SOLVENTS! 


With water terminal and storage facil- 
ities in industrial centers, ESSO SOL- 
VENTS are always conveniently avail- 
able. Prompt shipment and quick de- 
livery to your door is assured in any 
quantity ... tank cars, tank trucks, or 
drums. Specify Esso Solvents for de- 
pendable delivery when you need them, 
where you need them. 


Controlled high quality helps produce larger profits with 
versatile, dependable Esso Solvents. 





If you have a solvents problem or 
PETRO i lJ M S0 LV ENTS want further information on the 
SOLD IN Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Conn., N. Y., N. J., Pa., 
Del., Md., D. C., Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., Tenn., Ark., La. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY — Boston, Mass. — New York, N. Y. — Elizabeth, N. J. — Philo- will be glad to assist you. 
delphia, Pa.—Baltimore, Md.—Richmond, Va.—Charleston, West Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, 


S. C.—Memphis, Tenn.—New Orleans, La. 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON ESSO SOLVENTS FOR 


®@ MULTI-STORAGE AVAILABILITY — water terminals in industrial centers. 
® MODERN HANDLING METHODS—-separate tank storage, pumping lines, 
tank cars and trucks, are used in all Esso Solvent handling opera- 
tions. Prompt, efficient delivery to your door is assured. 

© UNIFORMITY — made in modern refineries from carefully selected 
crude oil sources. 

@ ECONOMY — closely-controlled quality gives constant, efficient in- 
dustrial processing, high-quality products. 

® CONTROLLED EVAPORATION — available in a wide range of evapora- 
tion rates with precise characteristics to meet your requirements. 
® SOLVENCY Esso aliphatics and Solvesso aromatics cover both 
high and low solvency ranges. 





FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


specifications and characteristics of 
Esso Solvents—write or call our of- 


fice nearest you. Our technicians 
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should this be overlooked: People 
This announcement appears as a matter of record. seldom read labels carefully reg 
even if they do they often do not 
heed the directions. Any impression 
conveyed through blatant promotion 
$20,000,000 cannot be pete ae by mht affix- 
ing a cautioning, conditional label to 
’ ee, the product itself. 
Hooker Electrochemical Company The more sober (and foresighted) 
companies are, naturally, diligently 
y ° . Se . trying to educate consumers to stave 
3¥%4% Promissory Notes due May 1, 1977 off the trouble which looms. That, we 
believe, is essential. And a thorough 
educational job must be done on the 
distributors and retailers now. Other- 
wise, by this fall, and certainly by 
next year, the very words, “soil condi- 
The Company has entered into loan agreements, negotiated tioner” will be anathema to the public 
by the undersigned, under which it has borrowed and a promising chemical market will 
$10,000,000 and will borrow the balance have been permanently ruined. 


fore November 28, 1952. = 3. 
on or before November 9 —W. Alec jeodim, Edtor. 


Labor Fiat 


To Tue Eprror: I was incensed to 
read your news report “Labor Fiat” 
Smith, Barney & Co. R. W. Pressprich & Co. (May 24) and the highly critical ref- 

/ erences you made to the government 
administrators who addressed the CIO 
May 21. 1952 Convention. It was, in my opinion, 
far, far from objective reporting to 
say: 

“V. P. Barkley and Labor Secretary 
Tobin . . . speaking at the union’s 
sixth constitutional convention 
courted cheers from labor, curses from 


BORAX industry, by such brutal statements as 
“=> 


calling industry un-American for not 
































Technical U.S.P. Special Quality gulping down WSB’s recommenda- 


vy Crystal Granular tions, by rooting for a union victory 
B ORAX, Granular Powdered 


That is violent anti-labor reporting 
Powdered 


and borders on the scurrilous ot 
impalpable : 
B 0 RAX “ NaME WITHHELD® 


Borax Potassium Pentaborate We disagree. We think that the words 

5 Mol. Borax 5 Mol. Sodium Metaborate we used, and we presume that is what 

L Anhydrous Borax *Anhydrous Rasorite our subscriber objects to, are the only 

BORIC ACID AND Borax Glass *Rasorite Special Concentrates ones applicable in the case: The Gov- 

OTHER BORATES Ammonium Biborate *Fertilizer Borates ernment officials did court cheers, the 

Ammonium Pentaborate (Regular and High Grade) Un-american statement is brutal, and 

industry is being urged to gulp down 

the WSB package. Said Tobin, too, 

HERBICIDES and so we reported: “I am not im- 

*Borascu ® Polynor® partial . . . I am behind the union 
*Borascu 44 Polybor Chlorate 88 heart and soul."—Ep. 

*Concentrated Borascu 

*Sodium Borate Concentrates which offer economical sources of Look at Mid-West 


Sodium Borate for special applications. 
To Tue Eprror: We found the article 
entitled “Easy on the Nose” (May 17) 
interesting and informative. However, 

PACIFIC COAST BORAX co. in all fairness to our own mid-western 
Division of Borax Consolidated, Limited paint manufacturers we hope the 

New York Cleveland Chicago Los Angeles trade will soon know that eastern 

e paint makers are not the only ones 


% - . _s s 
Pi Sasa an stint vee Ga eat * CW believes that this reader has a right to 


® express his views, prints his letter in full. How 
FAMOUS “20 MULE TEAM” PACKAGE PRODUCTS . ; 

MANUERESE RARE SE SHOE ever, so that we too may feel free to express 
our views, we are voluntarily withholding his 
name, 


Complete Information Samples and Bulletins on request 
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S ETHYL 


(TRADE-MARK ) 





(METALLIC ) 


and Individualized 


Technical Service 








Ethyl Corporation has been for many years 
a major manufacturer and supplier of metal- 
lic sodium. Our experience can be of assist- 
ance to users and potential users of sodium. 


Technical service is provided on an individualized basis 
— for each plant—by chemical engineers experienced 

in the Chemical, Fats, Pharmaceutical and Metallurgical 
industries. 


A CALL OR LETTER These men can assist you in surveys, research, 
way tae a ae ee oe development, pilot plant work and process planning 
... Suggest improvement of piping and metering 
methods... make suggestions to reduce your handling 
costs...demonstrate the safe use of sodium. 


oom ETHYL CORPORATION 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


individualized technical service. 


BATON ROUGE, CHICAGO, DALLAS, DAYTON, DETROIT, HOUSTON, KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, PHILADELPHIA, 
PITTSBURGH, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, TULSA, MEXICO CITY, AND (ETHYL ANTIKNOCK LTD.) TORONTO 


other products sold under ‘ETHYL’ trade-mark: antiknock compounds, benzene hexachloride (technical), ethyl chioride, hydropolymer oil, salt cake. 
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Pte eee 8 ee 


making odorless paints, nor were they 


; — s — .y necessarily the first. . . 

( [ } [ Hy ) r3 iy) r Our own Spectro-Matic Tinting 
a ao System is a case in point .. . intro- 

ia aces ira , ry ‘ed in Cleveland last November. 

ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY duced in 

The 300 colors available . . . are odor- 

e less in flat, semi-gloss and high-gloss 

finishes . . . are ground in odorless 

PHOSPHOROUS ACID vehicles and solvents . . . use no mask- 

ing agents. 

_790 >), We believe we are among the very 
70-72% Hs ; first to market odorless semi-gloss and 
, high-gloss finishes . . . 

DENSITY 1.415—1.430 We hope follow-up stories on odor- 
Fe 21 ppm max. less paints will include reference to 
mid-western plants .. . 

| | L. H. Grass, Jr. 
HEAVY METALS 14 ppm max. | Rockford Paint Manufacturing Co. 
SO4 14 ppm max. Rockford, Il. 


INSOLUBLE 35 ppm max. Rodent Repellents 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION AND SAMPLES 
AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 











Cl 21 ppm max, 


To Tue Eprror: We read with in- 

terest the news article in your May 
10 issue concerning rat repellents. 

However, we noted with regret that 

Plant and Main Office: you named Du Pont, Eastman Kodak, 

NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK Monsanto and Sharples as suppliers of 

tetramethyl thiuram disulfide and did 

New York Office: not name the Naugatuck Chemical 

19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. Division of U. S. Rubber . . . We are, 

in fact, a large supplier under our 

name Tuex, and I believe we sup- 

plied the samples used by the Fish 

and Wild Life Service in the rodent 

repellent program. We furnished them 

with samples . . . have been cooper- 

ating in the program. 

M. J. TIERNE: 

Manager 

Market Research, Patents & Contracts 


il i n E 5 fi l Naugatuck Chemical 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
5 ft LT S To Tue Eprror: We have read your 


article on rodent repellents with a 
One of the country’s foremost producers of Agricultural great deal of interest . . . feel that it 


Chemicals and Soluble Mineral Salts. presented the problem in a very pre- 
> cise and interesting manner. . 

COPPER SULPHATE 

J Jack F. Wetcu 

ZINC SULPHATE 1 ac Fish and Wildlife Service 


Denver, Col. 






































MANGANESE SULPHATE - To Tue Eprror : . . . Your article 


on rodent repellent vinyl film was, in 


COPPER CARBONATE " 3 my opinion, well done . . . should at- 


tract a lot of attention... 








FERRIC IRON SULPHATE p ; J. Pure Courtney 


es > B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 
man sleveland, Ohio. 
For MANUFACTURERS, MIXERS And CHEMISTS 4 F) —— 


We can supply you with most any combination of mineral mixtures— cys ; f ies 
mixed to your own specifications. Soluble Manganese, Copper, Zinc, ‘ | — ao oO a 
YS rom readers. lhe only requirements: 
es)! that they be pertinent, as brief as 
) I 
possible. 








i Iron, Boron and Magnesium. 





Address all correspondence to: The 


T E N N ESS EE Lhe CORPORATION Editor, Chemical Week, 330 W. 


42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 








TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
Atlanta, Georgia Lockland, Ohio 
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FERRO CORPORATION, BEDFORD, OHIO, SAYS: 


fo 


day 


iS NO TIME 
TO GAMBLE... 








EXHAUST 








Meee BE pen) St 


ROTARY DRACCO 


DRYER DUST COLILECTORS 








ENTRAINED PRODUCT DUST 














= 
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Dracco Filter (center) at Ferro’s Bedford plant recovers ali napalm entrained in hot air exhaust from rotary drier (left). Dia- 
gram indicates how recovered material is discharged to screw conveyor, which moves all napalm to final processing. 


Particularly with Production Efficiency! 


The Ferro Corporation knows that today’s 
industrial conditions with their high costs and 
accelerated production demands make peak- 
efficiency operation a must! 

At its Bedford (Ohio) napalm manufacturing 
plant, Ferro is using Dracco Dust Control 
Equipment, which assures high efficiency by 
recovering 1% to 5% of the napalm processed. 

Napalm is used to make jellied gasoline for 
fire bombs and flame throwers, and during 
processing, it is dried in a huge rotary drier 
with a blast of 320° F. air. This blast entrains 
fine napalm dust, which would be lost except 
for the reclaiming action of Dracco Equipment. 

The dusty air is exhausted from the drier 
through a Dracco Multi-Bag Filter which re- 


covers all the entrained material. The result is 
that none of the product is lost and Ferro’s 
plant and surrounding areas are kept clean 

This is typical of many installations in which 
Dracco Dust Control Equipment guarantees 
top-efficiency production. Why not investigate 
the application of Dracco Equipment and 
Dracco techniques to your dust control 
problem? 


DRACCO CORPORATION 


Harvard Avenue and East 116th Street 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 


For specific information on Dracco 
““Performance-Proved’’ Equipment, 
contact your nearest Dracco representa- 
tive or write Dept. W-3, Cleveland 5, O. 
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MEET YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


in air-dry and baking oleoresinous protective 
and decorative coating vehicles 


Spi 








VELSICOL 


HEAT-REACTIVE HYDROCARBON 


RESINS 


SUGGESTED APPLICATIONS 


Aluminum vehicles. 


PROPERTIES 


Low degree of solvent retentivity. 


Non-acidic Floor and trim vehicles. 


‘ © General utility varnishes. 
Non-saponifiable. pore vied sap 
C ee Traffic paints. 
oatings resistant to water, aqueous acids and alkalis. ‘ 
9 q ) Extenders for 100% oil soluble phenolic resins, 
Extenders for chlorinated rubber. 


Metal primers. 


Soluble in aliphatic and aromatic naphthas. 
Compatible with vegetable and marine drying oils. 


> Vehicle films are hard, flexible and adherent. Drum coatings. 


Resin solutions promote excellent leafing and flooding © Decorative can enamels. 
of aluminum pigment. Grinding liquids. 


WRITE FOR TECHNICAL BULLETINS DERIVED ‘. 

“ty 

vs 

= 
Gg 
al 
wWwEeLESEC OL €eorRrRerPOGORaATiIioOgwN 
General Offices and Laboratories 


Export Division 
330 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
ee Fees Foe FA eV es PR 4 
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Chemical 





Week 


BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 





NEWSLETTER 


Biggest news of the week for the chemical industry occurred in 
the closely related steel industry. Less than an hour after the Supreme 
Court declared the Government’s seizure of steel plants unconstitutional, 
CIO’s Philip Murray called his workers out on strike. 

Whether President Truman invokes Taft-Hartley or waits until 
Congress passes specific legislation, it seems clear that the chemical indus- 
try will feel a triple effect: (1) shortage of some types of steel for new 
construction; (2) tightening of the coal chemicals market; (3) higher 
production costs as the pressure of the steel wage settlement—small or 
large, a hike is certain—makes itself felt. 








Corporate revolution of the week was Allied Chemical & Dye’s 
creation of a Nitrogen Division to operate plants and sell products formerly 
in the bailiwick of Solvay Process Division’s organic and nitrogen sections. 
This makes Allied’s sixth operating division. 

Although it may look like a mere change in name, it cuts far 
deeper. The other five divisions grew out of the companies which were 
merged to form Allied; the new one was established for functional—rather 
than historical—reasons. 








Virtual voiding of patents by compelling licensing is fast be- 
coming a favorite weapon of the government in anti-trust actions. 

In affirming a decision in the Besser Manufacturing case, the 
U. 8. Supreme Court last week added another precedent to the growing 
number calling for compulsory licenses. 

The Court again cited the National Lead case, which was the 
basis for a lower court’s decision in the Du Pont-ICI case (CW, May 31). 

The Supreme Court, upholding the government in the Besser 
case, agreed that compulsory licenses on a fair royalty basis are not puni- 
tive, confiscatory, nor inappropriate. “Compulsory patent licensing is a 
well-recognized remedy where patent abuses are proved in anti-trust ac- 
tions and it is required for effective relief.” 














But the government was on the receiving as well as the dishing- 
out end of criticism last week. One target: the atomic energy program. 

Some Washington observers, newspapers (e.g., the Christian 
Science Monitor) and organizations (e.g., Federation of American Sci- 
entists) are beginning to question whether the program is being operated 
efficiently, whether private industry couldn’t develop atomic power faster. 

These questions—as well as others on our utilization of natural 
resources and scientific manpower—were to be aired at hearings sched- 
uled for April 16 by the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, but post- 
poned indefinitely. AEC is now preparing its answers. 











U. S. participation in the International Materials Conference 
has also called down the wrath of lawmakers and industrialists. 

Some time ago a group of House Republicans headed by Rep. 
Dondero (Mich.) described the Conference’s work as a “cruel injustice.”’ 

DPA head Manly Fleischmann countered that IMC had granted 
U. S. users more copper—the commodity in question—than they had 
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NEWSLETTER 





bought; and the world price would have been higher had it not been 
for IMC, 

But last week Goodrich’s John L. Collyer reiterated the charges 
that IMC is a “super cartel” which has taken over the functions of a free 
market, asked for laws “to limit the authority of the executive branch to 
participate in cartels.’ He particularly fears similar control of rubber. 





Budget-conscious Congressmen probably won’t give the National 
Science Foundation more than $5 million for the 1952-53 fiscal year. 

The House slashed President Truman’s $15 million figure to a 
bare $31. million. The Senate will likely be more lenient, but the con- 
ference compromise amount won’t likely top $5 million. 








Success is turning the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s head— 
to new insecticide research fields. 

Cereal and forage crop pests have been controlled so well during 
the past few years that USDA entomologists can now direct a greater 
portion of their research effort against other pests. 

Now under way is a crop-by-crop check—to see where men and 
money can make the most telling contribution. 











Monsanto was in the news with Krilium again. Now it appears 
that in its original disclosure, made to the AAAS (CW, Jan. 5), the com- 
pany was talking about a whole family of compounds, identified only one of 
them as hydrolyzed polyacrylonitrile (sodium polyacrylate). 

Caught off base by the fast footwork of its competitors and 
trouble in buying acrylonitrile, Monsanto now admits that its Merloam 
formulation isn’t an acrylate at all, is a vinyl acetate-maleic acid compound 








—raw materials of which it has well in hand. 

Monsanto’s Charles Thomas adds that the Merloam formulation 
is twice as effective as acrylonitrile products in home garden use. 

Why doesn’t Monsanto make a liquid soil conditioner? Thomas 
says they don’t work as well, adds that the company may bring one out 
if it can overcome present limitations. 

The statement “clarifies” —as indeed Thomas intended it to do— 
but it also strikes the ringside gong for another round of competitive 
claims in the scrabble for gardeners’ dollars. 











“Package plants” for tonnage oxygen are fast becoming a trend. 
Joy Manufacturing Co. was first with its completely automatic 
unit. Now H. K. Ferguson has bought all process and patent rights on the 
Elliott process, will install plants on a turn-key basis. 
Ferguson envisions some whopping big plants: up to 1,000 tons 
25 million cu. ft.) per day. 











Now that Food & Drug Administration clearance has been ob- 
tained, you can expect to hear more about phenylbutazone, an anti-arthritic 
drug that has some advantages over cortisone—particularly in price. 

Although it isn’t as effective (relieves 70%-80% of sufferers com- 
pared with cortisone’s 90%), it works on a wider variety of rheumatoid 
diseases, produces fewer harmful side-effects. But the pay-off is the price: 
Cortisone still costs the average patient $2.25 a day despite recent price 
slashes, but the new drug costs 30¢ a day. 








... The Editors 
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For greater filtration efficiency, 
easier cleaning operation... 


Norton ALUNDUM* Seamless Tubes 


Increase the efficiency of your filtra- 


tion system with Norton porous seam- 
less tubes. Made of long lasting ALUN- 
DUM grain, their seamless construction 
assures more uniform filtration and 
faster, more thorough cleaning by back- 
washing. 

Used in systems filtering water, sol- 
vents, cutting oils, wine, food oils, and 
other liquids . . . in reclaiming cleaning 
fluids, industrial waste ... in swimming 
pool filtration, and boiler feed water 


treatment. 

Norton porous mediums, in both tube 
and plate forms, bring you chemical 
stability unaffected by most corrosive 
acids, strength that assures maximum 
resistance to breakage and chipping . . . 
controlled { exclusive 
Norton process) that permits positive 


structure (an 
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control over grairm spacing and pre- 
determined pore size and open pore 
ratio to meet your requirements. 


Send for Bulletin No. 140 


Plan now to get complete data on 
these Norton refractory products by ob- 
taining Norton Bulletin No. 140: 


*Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 


“Norton Porous Mediums.” Ask your 
Norton representative for a copy or 
write us direct. NORTON COMPANY, 
245 New Bond St., 
Worcester 6, Mass. 
Canadian Represen- 
tative: A. P. Green 


Fire Brick Co., Ltd., 








WNORTON 








POROUS MEDIUMS 


Making better products to make other products better 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 





five reasons why chemical men 
specify INLAND steel containers 





2? SIZES AND STYLES — Inland 


containers of every type 
used in your industry are 
available in sizes from 3 to 


58 gallons 


TESTED—Every Inland container 
is individually tested to insure 
satisfactory performance in use 


LINING RESEARCH — Inland 
with the most experienced lin 


ing research department in the 


CREATIVE DECORATION 
industry has developed or 


Inland's creative staff can as 
improved container linings for 


hundreds of products 


sist customers in developing 
effective container decoration 
—printed or lithographed—for 
greater sales impact 


SERVICE —Inland’s service to 
users of Inland containers does 
not end with production and 
shipment. Its policy is one of 
complete customer satisfaction 


on container performance 


peetelae, 


“: INLAND STEEL CONTAINER COMPANY 


) 
Sree ©° 


For more information write to 


6532 SOUTH MENARD AVENUE * CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
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Rubber Next 


Next on the list of major unions to get 
on the higher-wages, new-contract 
trail will be the United Rubber Work- 
ers (CIO). Negotiations will begin 
with B, F. Goodrich Co. on June 9, 
with Firestone Tire & Rubber on June 
25. U. S. Rubber has been notified 
that the union would deem it friendly 
to talk, and Goodyear is next. 

Basically the union will be seeking 
a 20¢-an-hour increase, improved pen- 
sions and insurance programs, and 
productivity pay benefits among other 
gains. Whatever is done in any one 
of the four talks will likely set the 
industry pattern. 


Move on Metals 


Horizons, Inc., one of the major fac- 
tors in titanium development work (via 
Horizons Titanium) is diversifying 
into two other metals through the 
medium of subsidiary corporations. 

It has set up Diwolfram Corp., and 
Horizons Zirconium Corp. Right now, 
Horizons President Edwin T. Good- 
ridge is uncommunicative on details, 
but the company names alone seem 
to indicate (1) that Horizons research- 
ers have come up with some promis- 
ing information on zirconium and 
tungsten, and (2) that further tung- 
sten research will have two corporate 
sponsors. 

Horizons’ plans had new cash back- 
ing recently (CW, April 5), when 
Rockefeller interests bought a 20% 
interest in the parent company to 
complement the 14% interest held in 
Horizons Titanium. (Ferro Corp. holds 
a 20% interest in Horizons Titanium; 
the remainder is held by Goodridge 
and Eugene Wainer, Horizons found- 
ers.) 

The company has 80 research work- 
ers at its Princeton, N.J., facilities 
whose work runs the gamut of metal 
and metal chemicals study. Much of 
its research, when commercial possi- 
bilities are proved, is expanded via 
a subsidiary corporation, if it comes 
within the over-all metal process de- 
velopment field. Other projects are still 
in reserve. 

Company titanium plans have been 
in the news on another count. Recent 
published reports intimated that Union 
Carbide had contracted to use Hori- 
zon’s process. Carbide denies signing 
any agreement. 
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ACS’s BRITTON, NAM’s KEYES: In recalling reservists, civilian judgment. 


In Industry's Reserve Too 


Civilian control over recall of reservists to active duty 





is urged by industry leaders, professional groups, unions. 


Reasons: military dependence on industrial output, 
technological superiority ; growing percentage of 18-26 year olds 
in reserves; shortage of engineers, scientists. 


Members of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee had a rare day in 
their Capitol experience when both the 
CIO and the National Association of 
Manufacturers appeared before them 
last week to offer similar testimony. 
These long-time rivals in most mat- 
ters of national industrial importance 
both urged that recall of reservists to 
active duty be vested in a civilian 
agency. In their stand against military 
supervision of reserve call-ups, they 
were joined by professional engineer- 
ing and scientific organizations also 
testifying before the Committee. The 
hearings are on the Armed Forces Re- 
serve Act of 1951 (HR 5426) which 
has already passed the House. 
Edgar C. Britton, president of the 
American Chemical Society and direc- 
tor of Dow Chemical’s organic re- 
search laboratory, called for creation 
of a special civilian agency to handle 
the program. Donald B. Keyes,® con- 
sultant to NAM’s Committee on Re- 
search, proposed review and selection 
of reservists by an organization such 


* Ex-Heyden Chemical vice president and war- 
time chairman of the Chemical Referee Board 
of the War Production Board. 


as present Selective Service. William 
Lavelle, speaking for the CIO, echoed 
the latter plan as one possible solution, 
as did other witnesses. 

But all were agreed that leaving the 
authority for recall with the military, 
as provided in the existing bill, might 
undermine industrial mobilization in 
event of full-scale emergency. 

Long Smoldering: Current Senate 
hearings on the so-called “reserve 
forces policy bill” are the latest de- 
velopments of the reserve-recall ar- 
guments that has been brewing since 
Korea. It stems from charges that re- 
call to duty of reservists has been 
arbitrary, dangerous to industry, and 
mishandled by the military. 

There is stiff opposition to an in- 
dependent civilian board to screen 
recall of reservists. Odds now are that 
this measure will be watered down or 
even dropped. But there remains a 
chance that a civilian group may be 
given a place in screening a group of 
super-essential reservists such as sci- 
entists and top-flight production men. 

Several witnesses pointed out that 
the problem has become serious be- 
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cause of the enlargement of reserves. 
Britton said that “distress and hard- 
ship” followed from the hasty recall 
of reservists after the outbreak of the 
Korean conflict, and predicted the sit- 
uation will be worse in a future emer- 
gency. 

Already there are more reservists 
than before Korea, Britton said, and 
suggested that if universal military 
training and other proposed legisla- 
tion be adopted, within a few years 
the great majority of able-bodied men 
from 18 to 26 would be reservists. 

High Proportion: In a survey con- 
ducted by the National Society of 
Professional Engineers, it was found 
that one out of every four respondents 
under 35 was in a reserve organiza- 
tion, according to Paul H. Robbins, 
executive director. 

Another sore point was touched 
upon by Carey H. Brown, chairman 
of the Engineering Manpower Com- 
mission of the Engineers Joint Coun- 
cil, who stressed the need for dis- 
tinguishing between engineers and 
technicians. 

Brown said: “We cannot match pos- 
sible enemies in numbers . . . each 
person (must) be utilized at his highest 
capacity . . . needs of operating units 
of the armed forces are primarily for 
technicians and operators and not for 
professional engineers. Yet . . . billet 
designations may call for ‘engineer’.” 
Keyes made the same request in ask- 
ing that engineers not be used as 
technicians or for nonprofessional jobs. 

Brown also mentioned a _ critical 
shortage of scientists and engineers 
facing the country, said there is a 
current backlog of demand for 60,000 
engineers. Reliable estimates of the 
country’s needs, he continued, are 30,- 
QOO new engineers per year, yet for 
the next five years colleges will be 
graduating an average of only 19,000. 

Balance at Home: All of this Brit- 
ton asserted, points up the need for 
an agency that will be able to weigh 
a reservist’s worth to the military 
against his worth to the industrial 
mobilization machine. He explained 
that he is concerned primarily with 
reservists not in organized or ready 
units, and that responsibility for call- 
ing up active organized units should 
rest with the Defense Department. 

For, he concludes, “The armed serv- 
ices wish to maintain a balance of 
manpower skills in the combat army. 
It is just as essential that this be main- 
tained in the production and research 
army.” 

Though scientific personnel may be 
in the military reserve, they're in in- 
dustry’s reserve too, And each needs 
the other. 
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Tracy Exits — Talking 


As Osgood V. Tracy last week was 
preparing to hand over the director 
ship of NPA’s chemical division to 
George E. Holbrook (CW Newsletter, 
May 31), he voiced several predictions 
on the chemical aspects of mobiliza- 
tion—in effect, a progress report to the 
industry. 

In an interview with CW’s Wash- 
ington editor, jut-jawed Tracy made 
these observations: 


@ @Chemical expansion has 
more than kept pace with 
the over-all mobilization pro- 
gram which is now at the half 
way mark. By the end of this 
year, we should have almost 12% 
more capacity than we had at 
the end of 1951, and _ better 
than two-and-a-half times what 
we had in 1939. 

“In many ways, expansion 
now is different from the earlier 
program. Then we were con- 
centrating on tonnage chemicals; 
now our view encompasses many 
more—basice and specialized.” 


I cannot emphasize too 

greatly that we are only 
half-way through the three-year 
build-up program. It is true that 
some of the materials shortages 
are no longer with us. But this 
does not mean we should re- 
move controls on all materials. 


We believe in flexible systems 
of controls not for its own sake, 
but to maintain an adequate 
flow of materials to essential 
industries.” 


Why right now we have 

only four chemicals under 
allocation — naphthenic acid, 
thiokol, methylene chloride and 
polyethylene. We have already 
issued some 30 actions relaxing 
or removing controls over ma- 
terials. 

“And in the over-all program, 
DPA has increased the amounts 
of metals which industries can 
use without specific authoriza- 
tion for maintenance and repair.” 


I am still worried over the 
problem of personnel. We 
must continue to rotate industry 
men in mobilization jobs. Many 
of our present men on loan have 
served six months plus, and want 
to return to private business. 
“In the past, there has never 
been a time when the defense 
effort has been delayed by a 
chemical shortage. We can keep 
up this record only by having 
good men.” 
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Drug Pricing on Trial 


Keeping guns trained on “big busi- 
ness” continues to be the order of the 
day in Truman’s Department of Jus- 
tice, regardless of who is serving as 
Attorney-General. 

On the day that James P. McGranery 
was sworn in to succeed J. Howard 
McGrath in that office, the Govern- 
ment followed up its victory in the 
Du Pont-ICI restraint-of-trade suit by 
hurling a price-fixing charge at Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc. 

At issue in this new anti-trust civil 
suit: Whether it’s legal to hold dealers 
to a schedule of minimum resale 
prices. 

The 118-year-old corporation, 
which last year reported more than 
$433 million in net sales of drugstore 
items and chemicals, freely admits that 
it has been requiring dealers to stick 
to such a schedule. 

No Issue Dodging: Defiantly, Chair- 
man of the Board William J. Murray, 
Jr., replied to the charge by asserting 
that McKesson & Robbins “welcomes 
this suit as a means of determining its 
right to sell products of its own man- 
ufacture to wholesalers and retailers 
under existing Fair Trade laws.” 

“The company . is protecting 
brand-name products of its own manu- 
facture against price-cutting by means 
of contracts which obligate wholesal- 
ers and retailers to enter into agree- 
ments to re-sell such products at not 
less than minimum resale price sched- 
ules,” Murray stated. “The company 
is convinced of the lawfulness of its 
position and is prepared to carry the 
case to the Supreme Court if neces- 
sary.” 

One interpretation of the legal point 
involved: The Sherman and Miller- 
Tydings acts forbid minimum price 
agreements between dealers who com- 
pete against each other. 

In the present case, the Govern- 
ment names McKesson & Robbins as 
defendant, then defines as “co-con- 
spirators” numerous wholesalers who 
allegedly entered into written resale 
price maintenance contracts covering 
products manufactured by McKesson. 
These dealers, according to the com- 
plaint, are competitors of the defend- 
ant in wholesaling drugstore merchan- 
dise. 

One of Biggest: The Government’s 
complaint, filed in U.S. District Court 
in New York, says that McKesson & 
Robbins is one of the largest whole- 
salers of drugstore merchandise in the 
United States. “Operating through 
more than 70 divisions located in 35 
states, it conducts a nation-wide busi- 
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ness in drugs, pharmaceuticals, surgi- 
cal and medical supplies, _ toilet 
articles, and sundry other items cus- 
tomarliy sold in drug stores,” the 
complaint goes on. 

“Most of the merchandise whole- 
saled by the defendant consists of 
products manufactured or supplied by 
other concerns. The remainder, ac- 
counting for annual net sales of about 
$11,000,000, consists of products 
manufactured by the defendant at its 
plant in Connecticut (Hartford) and 
branded with defendant’s name.” 

Since Last June: “Beginning in or 
about June 1951, and continuing up 
to the date of filing of this complaint, 
the defendant and_ co-conspirators 
have engaged in an unlawful combi- 
nation and conspiracy . . . to fix and 
control wholesale and retail selling 
prices of McKesson products, in re- 
straint of interstate trade and com- 
merce therein, and in violation of 
Section 1 of the Sherman Act,” the 
complaint charged. 

Results of this “conspiracy,” the 
Government contends, are that prices 
have been fixed by private agreement 
instead of by free competition; dealers 
wishing to sell McKesson products at 
lower prices have not been able to 
buy the goods; and consumers have 
been prevented from buying McKes- 
son products at non-fixed, lower price 
levels. 

The Court will be asked to enjoin 
the defendant and its officers and 
agents from attempting to control 
prices of McKesson products through 
private agreements; to cancel all such 
agreements as may have been made; 
and to enjoin the company from refus- 
ing to sell McKesson products to 
dealers refusing to abide by a “fixed 
or suggested” price scale. The Gov- 
ernment also hopes the Court will 
order McKesson & Robbins to pay 
the legal costs of the Federal Court 
proceedings. 

The company had 20 days to an- 
swer the charge, but could apply for 
more time in which to file a reply. 
Pending the company’s action, no trial 
date has been set. 


COMPANIES... . 


Florida Petrochemical, which plans to 
build an oil cracking unit in Fort Lau- 
derdale, Fla. (CW, May 3), has run 
into some legal difficulties. A suit was 
filed a few days ago to restrain the 
county port authority from negotiat- 
ing a lease for the plant site. A fact- 
finding committee was to be set up 
to determine whether the plant would 


emit objectionable and harmful gases, 
smoke or oily effluent. 

* 
Owens-Illinois Glass has merged two 
of its subsidiaries whose markets had 
been closely related. Its Kimble Glass 
division will be merged into American 
Structural Products, which will then 
change its name to Kimble Glass Co. 

* 
Celanese has consolidated its textile 
activities in a textile division, and has 
set up a market development depart- 
ment to “aggressively promote the use 
of the company’s fibers.” 

* 
Bristol Myers plans public marketing 
of $5 million in debentures due 1977 
and sale of 200,000 shares of common 
stock to present stockholders. Rights 
to buy one share would be given for 
every seven held. 

e A secondary offering of 10,000 
shares of Alcoa stock at $76, made in 
New York last week was oversub- 
scribed. 


EXPANSION... . 
Busy Underground 


Beryl and other pegmatite deposits 
near Andover, Me., are being develop- 
ed by Beryllium Development, a sub- 
sidiary of Beryllium Corp. (Reading, 
Pa.) 

The Defense Minerals Exploration 
Administration has certified several 
new strategic mineral deposits on 
which it will pay part of the explora- 
tion costs: 

e A new monazite deposit has been 
found on the holdings of the Ruby 
Meadows Mining Co., Idaho County, 
Idaho. 

e Sulfur has been found in Park 
County, Wyo., on the property of 
Consolidated Sulphur and Phosphate 
Corp. 

e Tungsten ore was discovered in 
Beaverhead County, Mont., on lands 
owned by American Alloys Metal. 

e Mica has been found near Frank- 
lin, North Carolina, and near Custer, 
South Dakota. 

+ 

Hafnium: The Atomic 
Energy Commission has signed a con- 
tract with a new Carborundum Co. 
subsidiary (Carborundum Metals) for 
the sale of about 150,000 pounds of 
zirconium and hafnium sponge metal 
vearly. Carborundum will use the 
iodide reduction method developed by 
the Bureau of Mines in.a $2.5 million 
Cincinnati plant. Previously AEC met 
its needs for the corrosion-resistant, 
low neutron-absorbing zirconium metal 
in government-owned facilities at Oak 
Ridge and at Albany, Ore. 


Zirconium; 
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Lithium Chemicals: Foote Mineral will 
spend about $3 million in expanding 
lithium production. 

It has purchased mining rights to 
37 acres adjoining its Kings Mountain, 
N.C., spodumene mine, where it will 
install additional processing equip- 
ment. 

Foote will erect limestone quarrying 
and processing facilities Virginia. 

It will build integrated lithium 
chemical production facilities at Sun- 
bright, Va. All raw materials proc- 


essed there will either be mined by 
Foote or will be by-products of other 
company operations. 
* 

Furfuryl Alcohol: Quaker Oats will 
start construction late this year on a 
$600,000 furfuryl alcohol plant at 
Memphis, Tenn. The company plans 
to use a new continuous process hy- 
drogenation, using hydrogen from Vel- 
sicol’s chlorine operations. Completion 
is scheduled by mid-1953. 

e Quaker does not plan to add 


CURRENT LIST OF DPA-CERTIFIED FACILITIES 


Company, Location 


Stanolind Oil G Gas, North wees field, 
near Midland, Tex. 


Midland, Mich. 
Industrial Air Products, 


Dow Chemical, 
Pascagoula, Miss. 
Marks Oxygen, Augusta, Ga. 

Home Oxygen, Billings, Mont. 

Cabot Carbon, St. Mary parish (county), Lo. 
Cabot Carbon, Centerville, La. 

Continental Carbon, near Sunray, Tex. 
Continental Carbon, near Hobbs, N.M. 
United Carbon, St. Mary porish, La. 

United Carbon, near Wheeler, Tex. 


Phillips Chemical, Borger, Tex. 


Thermatomic Carbon, Sterlington, Loa. 


Dovison Chemical, Curtis Bay, Baltimore, Md. 


Reynolds Metal, Colbert county, Ala. 
Ohio Hydrate G Supply, Woodville, Ohio 


Carborundum, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Westmoreland Manganese, Batesville, Ark. ... 


Eagle Picher, Joplin, Mo. 
American Zinc of IIl., Fairmont City, Il. 
U.S. Steel, Clairton, Pa. 


American Steel G Wire of N.J., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


American Steel G Wire, Duluth, Minn. 
Alabama By-Products Corp., Tarrant, Ala. 


Allied Chemical G Dye, Semet evened div., 


Ironton, Ohio 
Allied Chemical & Dye, Hopewell, Va. 
Commercial Solvents, Peoria, Ill. 
Union Carbide G Carbon, Texas City, Tex. 
Gulf Oil, Port Arthur, Tex. 
Gulf Oil, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Columbia Southern, Barberton, Ohio 
Union Oil of Calif., Wilmington, Calif. 


Tennessee Products G Chem., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Ethy! Corp., Baton Rouge, La. 

Shell Chemical, Houston, Tex. 


Continental Oil, Ponca City, Okla 


Nuodex Products, Newark, NJ. 

Celanese Corp., Belvidere, N.J. 

Celanese Corp., Newark, N.J. 

Dow Chemical, Midland, Mich. 

New York Quinine G Chem., Newark, N.J. 


Amount 
Certified 


% Cer- 


Product tified 


Sulfur $ 202,000 
122,056 
207,668 
178,000 
182,367 
1,847,080 
1,097,475 

185,000 
1,010,500 
2,655,500 
1,907,500 


2,395,900 
479,500 


985,110 
198,500 


315,703 
155,650 
52,500 
2,443,000 
2,313,590 
22,850 
90,000 
12,570,000 


Bromine brine wells 
Oxygen, nitrogen 
Oxygen, acetylene 
Oxygen 

Carbon black 
Carbon black 
Carbon black 
Carbon black 
Carbon black 
Carbon black 
Carbon black 


Carbon black 


Silica gel 

Cryolite 

Dolomite 
Zirconium, hafnium 
Manganese 
Germanium 
Germanium oxide 


Coke, coal chemicals 


Coke, coal chemicals 1,450,000 
7,280,000 


1,177,800 


Coke, coal chemicals 
Metallurgical coke 


Coke 1,325,000 
Methanol, formaldehyde 11,900,000 
385,000 
9,040,360 
585,800 
229,383 


Formaldehyde 
Oxygen, methanol 
Ethylene 

Propane, propylene 
Perchlorethylene 


Benzene, toluene 


Lindane, trichlorobenzene 217,132 


Lindane 2,815,000 


Epon resins 


Lube oil additives 


Aluminum soap 77,895 
1,144,000 
403,000 
5,226,300 
313,885 


Plastic films 
Plastic sheet 
Chemicals 


Opium derivs. 


further furfural capacity to meet the 
needs of the plant. 
os 


LABOR. . - «se « 


Solvay Guilty: A trial examiner’s re- 
port that the Solvay Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., engaged in 
unfair labor practices at its East Ash- 
land, Ky. plant has been affirmed by 
NLRB. 

Solvay has been directed to follow 
the trial examiner’s recommendations 
to remedy its treatment of employees 
looking into the advantages of joining 
the Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers 
(CIO). 

* 
Back to Work: Standard of Indiana’s 
Whiting refinery is back in full pro- 
duction this week, its strike settled. 
Local 100, Central States Petroleum 
Union, signed up for the widely ac- 
cepted raise of 15¢-an-hour, 9¢ retro- 
active to December 1, 1951. Shift 
differentials of 6¢ and 12¢ an hour 
were also included. 

& 
Take Cover: Now they're shooting 
down in McIntosh, Ala., where labor 
trouble is bubbling around the plant 
being built for the Geigy Chemical 
Co. Seems somebody has been shoot- 
ing at AFL Mobile Building Trades 
Council pickets. The union wants it 
stopped, threatens to call on Gov. Gor- 
don Persons to intervene. 

No one is on strike at Geigy—the 
workers are non-union. The trouble 
is just that; the union wants the con- 
tractor to sign a union contract, the 
contractor is reluctant, and the union 
is picketing. Up to now there have 
been several clashes between the work- 
ers and the pickets, and the county 
sheriff threatened to call on the Gov- 
ernor to use the National Guard early 
in the fracas. Now, with gunfire in- 
volved, the Governor-hollering shoe is 
on the other foot. 

. 
Next Round: Solvay Division, 
Chemical & Dye Corp., officials in 
Syracuse, N.Y., are a little on edge 
awaiting the opening of the first con- 
tract negotiations this month with Dis- 
trict 50-UMW (Ind.) since the bitter 
nationwide strike of two years ago. 
o 

Union Complains: Local 306, Inter- 
national Chemical Workers (AFL), 
has filed unfair labor practices charges 
against the Ansco Division, General 
Aniline & Film, plant at Binghamton, 
N. Y. Apparently the company dis- 
charged three men for “insubordina- 
tion,” which the union claims was not 
so. The union maintains the men were 
fired without “good and _ sufficient 
cause,” wants them reinstated with 
lost-time pay. 


Allied 
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in America’s 
production 
picture 


Take a good look at the butyls picture at CSC. 
Commercial Solvents Corporation was the first 
producer of Butanol by an exclusive fermenta- 
tion process in 1920. Today, with greatly ex- 
panded production facilities, backed by a 
quarter century of know-how, CSC is still a 
leader in the butyls field. 


ee tee 
miu 


Plants, warehouses and sales offices coast to 
coast bring CSC’s butyls and butyl derivatives 
to industry's door. No matter what your need 
... from a drum to a tanker... CSC is ready to 
serve you promptly, efficiently. 


There are still no substitutes for butyls in making 
the finest lacquers. Countless other uses confirm 
the importance of butyls in American industry: 


HYDRAULIC FLUIDS + METAL CLEANERS 
i BLENDING AGENTS + SELECTIVE —*SRACTANTS 
BUTANOL SYNTHETIC RESINS + HEKBICIDES 
_ RUBBER CHEMICALS + LUBE OIL ADDITIVES 
BUTYL LACTATE 


BUTYL ACETATE ee, Write, wire or phone Industrial Chemicals 
. Division, Commercial Solvents Corporation, 260 
BUTYL STEARATE be ty Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., for full 


DIBUTYL PHTHALATE. ay. | information. 
- TRIBUTYL PHOSPHATE 


OTHER cSc CHEMICALS 
Ethy! alcohol and derivatives - Methanol 
Methylamines - Ammonia + Aminohydroxy Compounds 
Riboflavin crystals + Ethyl acetate + Ethy! lactate 
Diethyl maleate + Hydroxylammonium salts 


Nitrohydroxy compounds + Nitroparaffins 
Alkaterge®-C + Formaldehyde NF + Pentaerythrito! 


§ CORPORATION 


ALDEHYDES , ALCOHOLS ESTERS * AMINES. - AMINOALCOHOLS 
AMMONIA + NITROPARAFFINS + SOLVENTS + PLASTICIZERS + INTERMEDIATES 
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send 
for your 


Pome E 
DRUM 


COMPUTATION 


pil Size® 


PROTECTIVE LINING CORP. 
22 E. 17th ST., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: CHelsea 3-8131 





RUST-BUSTING 
KROIL TEAM SAVES 


>, ° PARTS 
a TOME 
* TEMPER 


9800 leading shops depend on Kroil when a 
frozen bearing, bushing or bolt threatens 
production or starts to cost expensive man 
hours. 


During eleven years they have learned that it 
pays to use Kroil first and save parts. In 
these days of critical materials, shops can- 
not afford to use hammer-and-chisel meth- 
ods when stuck-together parts cause trouble. 


What Users Say! 


“As 1 remember. we had quite a bit of 
construction machinery lying around in our 
yard. Suddenly there was a rush call for 
some of it but 90 of the pulleys on this 
machinery was locked by rust. We then ap- 
plied Kroil to each one and the next morn- 
ing the machinery was ready to roll.” 


*‘Always had difficulty with manifold nuts 
until I started with Kroil. In one stub- 
born case applied Kroil to all nuts... 
half hour later came back turned 
them all off with fingers 


I'ry Kroil at our risk. Send for a gallon— 
use it under the worst conditions you have. 
Return it for full credit if not satisfied. 
Kroil, $3.50 a gallon; Kroiler, $1.50 each— 
together, $4.75, f.o.b. Nashville. 


KANO LABORATORIES 


1063 Thompson Lane, Nashville 11, Tenn. 
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HALL OF CHEMISTRY: Some “old stuff,” but the heart of the show. 


Proof of Postwar German Resurgence 


Many of the products at the exhibit 
of the German chemical industry at 


the 1952 German Technical Fair, 
Hanover, concluded last month, were 
old stuff to American visitors, novel- 
ties only to the German public. But 
the prosperous appearance of attend- 
ing industrialists, the slick, modern 
exhibits with much of dollar-interest 
to U.S. as well as German chemical 
businessmen, gave conclusive proof 
of this fact: Postwar “chemical” Ger- 
many is a going concern. 

Though German exhibitors were quick 
to say, “Don’t consider this a purely 
German development; it’s based on 
years of American research,” ete., 
they pointed proudly to the chemical 
industry's economic achievements: 


Sales amounting to 9.9 billion Deut- 
sche Mark in 1951, a 40% increase 
over 1950. Production index (1936= 
100) now standing at 140. And the 
industry again employing roughly 
310,000 workers in West Germany. 

Production rose strongly in three 
chemical groups during 1951. Plastics 
rose from 80,000 tons in 1950 to 170,- 
000 tons in 1951. Synthetic fibers reg- 
istered an increase of 24,000 tons 
last year, with total production at 
184,000 tons. Pharmaceuticals pro- 
duction value hit DM 700 million, 
compared with DM 550 million in 
1950. 

New or improved products and 
equipment, however, are the lifeblood 
of any industrial show. And these are 
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If YOU Compound 
Vinyls, 

Celtulosics, or 
Synthetic 
Rubbers 


You'll want this 
new Emery 
Plasticizer Book! 


Here’s the latest in plasticizers for your 
products. Read about the unique 
properties . . . the many advantages 
which the full line of Plastolein 
Plasticizers offer. This new book, just 
off the press, gives you facts, figures, 
comparisons to help you choose the 

right Plastolein Plasticizer for your 
particular operation. Don’t delay . . . send 
for your free copy right away .. . Today! 








tNew $2,000,000 Ozone-Oxidation Plant to make 
more and purer Azelaic and Pelargonic Acids— 
Emery’s new plant, now under construction, will 
add considerably to the present volume of 
Plastolein Plasticizers. Furthermore, new ozone- 
oxidation process will reduce costs substantially! 


WRITE TODAY for your free copy of 
Emery’s new plasticizer book. 
Emery Industries, Inc., Dept. 1-6 


Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Fatty Acids & Derivatives Please send me your new book on Plastolein Plas- 
ticizers. My plant compounds: 


0 Vinyls D Cellulosics D Synthetic Rubber 


j 
i 
{ 
| Name { 
l 
{ 
i 


Dinctalein DL Sot 
a Ls 





Twitchell Textile Oils 


Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower — Cincinnati 2, Ohio Company 
EXPORT: 5035 RCA Bidg., New York 20,N.Y 420 Market St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 
Branch Offices: 187 Perry St., Lowell, Mass. 

3002 Woolworth Bidg., New York 7, N. Y. ; 

221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Warehouse stocks also in St. Louis, Buffalo, 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. Baltimore and Los Angeles. 


Address. . 
City. . 
ES ee EE 
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SPARKLER 
FILTERS 


Designed to use diatomaceous earth with- 


out the necessity of a fibrous material 


pre-coat to hold cake on the plate. 


With Sparkler horizontal plates 
there is no tensile strain on the 
cake. Even a very thin cake can be 
built up without danger of slip- 
ping or breaking as it rests in a 
horizontal position on the plate 
and requires no pressure to hold it 
in position. This saves considerable 
cost in pre-coating. 

Sparkler horizontal filter plates can 
be removed for cleaning in one unit 
assembly and a clean set lowered into 
the filter tank immediately. This fea- 
ture reduces down time to a matter 
of minutes. 

Representatives in all principal 
cities in the U.S.A. 


SPARKLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Mundelein, Ill. 


Sparkler International Ltd. Sparkler Western Hemisphere Corp. 


Herengraht 568, Amsterdam, Holland Mundelein, Ill., U.S. A. 





what made the Hall of Chemistry tick 
for visiters to the Hanover Fair: 

Alkyd Resin WM (Anorgana, Gen- 
dorf), product for making pure white, 
highly elastic, water- and weather-re- 
sistant urea-melamine formulations. 
The material will not turn yellow and 
can stand temperatures above 180 C. 

Fixapret CP Liquid (Badische Ani- 
lin und Soda Fabriken, Ludwig- 
shafen), a textile agent that gives cot- 
ton laundry-proof “chintz quality,” 
enables rayon to receive printing and 
moire effects that are water-resistant. 

Urecoll K (also BASF), synthetic 
resin added to paper pulp in beater 
to impart wet strength to wrapping 
paper. 

Styropor (also BASF), polystyrene 
of micro-porous, foam-like structure, 
with excellent water-resistant and in- 
sulating characteristics, low specific 
gravity. Applications: refrigerator in- 
sulation, buoys, floats, etc. 

Desmodur-Desmophen —_(Farben- 
Fabriken Bayer-Leverkusen), material 
for high-quality, special lacquers, and 
for processing foam materials. 

Desmodur R, resin for rubber- 
metal and rubber-textile bonds. 

Vulkollan (also Bayer-Leverkusen), 
new elastic material for packings, gas- 
kets, siphon mebranes. 

Renacit and “4000” (both Bayer), 
rubber processing aids; the latter 
counteracts aging. 

PF-Bayer-Plastic (Bayer), a “suc- 
cessful further development of Teflon- 
type plastic,” which is stable to tem- 
peratures of wide range, is extremely 
resistant to most acids, can be shaped 
into foils of any desired thickness. 

KS-Binder (Bayer), new silica-bas- 
ed binder that withstands tempera- 
tures up to 1000 C., useful in insula- 
tion-materials industry, particularly 
asbestos. 

Resin Tan (Casella Werke, Frank- 
furt), new material for processing 
white leather. 

Fibrit (Deutsche Fibrit Gesellschaft, 
Krefeld), new wrapping materials of 
polyvinyl and polyethylene films. 

Trovidur (Dynamit A. G. Troisdorf), 
polyvinyl chloride-based _ material 
marketed in shape of semi-finished 
goods, has excellent corrosion resist- 
ance, aging and electrical properties. 

H3G Suprafix (Farbwerke Hoechst, 
Frankfurt), vivid green, fast dye for 
cotton, artificial fibers. 

Anthracyaninviolet 3 R (Hoechst), 
dye that is applicable to Perlon. 

Vinarol ST (Hoechst), thickening 
substance for printing Lanaperl and 
vat dyestuffs on Perlon. 

Hostaflon (Hoechst), polytrifluro- 
chlorethylene plastic finding applica- 
tion as membrane in instruments. 

Schallschluck 163 (Dr. Stankiewicz, 
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FARVAL — Studies in a 
Centralized Lubrication 
No. 134 


KEYS TO ADEQUATE LUBRICATICNS— Whenever 
you see the sign of Farval—the familiar valve 
manifolds, dual lubricant lines and central pump- 
ing station—you know a machine is being properly 
lubricated. Farval manually operated and auto- 
matic systems protect millions of industrial bearings. 
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Farval insures 
cleanliness and safety 


in flour mill lubrication 


N any mill or grain elevator, leaky bearings are 

always a problem. Dripping oil may contaminate 
grain and flour. Oilers must spend extra time putting 
in “just the right amount” of oil and grease. In short, 
old-fashioned lubrication methods are obsolete— 
time consuming, dangerous and expensive. 


One large flour mill solved this problem perma- 
nently with Farval Centralized Lubrication. To serve 
a total of 1199 bearings on 12 floors, 28 manual 
Farval systems were installed. Now three men, win- 
ter and summer, handle all lubrication—replacing 
13 men who formerly applied oil and grease by hand. 
A saving of ten men’s time! Oil is saved, employee 
safety is insured, product is protected and bearing 
replacements reduced to a minimum. 


Farval is the economical, dependable method of 
lubricating the hundreds of bearings on equipment 
in every elevator and flour mill—on bucket elevators, 
lofter legs, belt and screw conveyors, shafts, rolls, 
pulleys and idlers, scourers, separators, condition- 
ers, mills, sifters, and packers. 


Farval is a practical system proved in 25 years of 
service. It is in widespread use throughout industry. 
Even the oldest mills and elevators can use Farval 
with profit. It is simple and easy to install on equip- 


ment, new or old, at any time. Savings effected soon 
pay for the system. 


Get the whole story of Farval by writing for Bu:- 
letin 25. The Farval Corporation, 3291 E. 80th St., 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Affiliate of The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, Indus- 
trial Worm Gearing. In Canada: Peacock Brothers Limited. 
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Just stir these lubricants into water and they’re ready to apply. 
When their work is done, remove them with a water rinse. No emul- 
sifying or coupling agents are necessary to get them into solution and 
no costly alkalies or detergents are needed to remove them. 

As rubber mold lubricants they give quick, clean release from the 
mold and impart an attractive finish to the rubber. And they burn out 
almost completely during the fabricating cycle without excessive 
carbon build-up. 

In textile processing sizes, their lubricating and softening action 
gives the size pliability and lubricity. As a finishing size CaRBOWAX com- 


pounds impart a soft “hand” to cotton and viscose and acetate rayon. 


Besides their lubricating action and water-solubility, CaRBowax 
compounds have the advantage of being white in color, bland and non- 
irritating to the skin, and solvents for many medicaments. These 
properties have made them popular as ointment bases for drugs and 
cosmetics. Their water-solubility insures effective action by the medic- 
aments and complete coverage of tissue areas, as well as easy removal. 

In cosmetic creams and lotions, CARBOWAX compounds impart skin- 
smoothing properties without a moist or tacky feeling and can be 
removed easily between applications. 


The term “Carbowax” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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Other uses of these unusual products include: 
metal extrusion operations, lubricants and humec- 
tants in steam-set inks, water-soluble bases for 
decalcomanias, plasticizers in adhesives, solvents 
in fire-fighting foams, binders for ceramic colors, 
additives in tin-plating solutions, and interme- 
diates for the preparation of non-ionic surface- 
active agents and resins. 

CarBowax compounds are available for imme- 
diate shipment in commercial quantities. For 
samples and further information call or write the 


nearest of C {RBIDE’s 21 offices. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


In Canada 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY... 


Celle/Han.), new plastic with sound- 
absorbing qualities available in water 
suspension for spray application. Ex- 
pected outlets: industries where large 
metal parts have to be made sound- 
absorbent, as air conditioning, metal 
pre-fab houses, superstructures of 
ships, ete. 

Hygrometer (Riedel-de Haen A. G. 
Seelze/Han.) new type operating on 
calcium carbide method gives deter- 
mination with high degree of accuracy 
in a few minutes. Suitable for deter- 
mining moisture in floors, 
masonry, etc. 


Mounting Challenge 


“Industrial wastes polluting our natu- 
ral waters and atmosphere are a rapid- 
ly mounting challenge to all. . . indus- 
trial managers This growing 
theme was in the news again last week 
as public health experts gathered at 
the University of Florida for their an- 
nual conference. 

Keynoting the session was a strong 
emphasis on the dollars and cents 
value of effective pollution control, as 
well as the dividend in community 
peace. 

Said L. A. Young of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, “Industry, always alert 
... to the value of public good will, is 
beginning to recognize the capital 
worth of an active program of indus- 
trial pollution control.” 

To back up this statement are such 
figures as the recovery of 2% billion 
pounds of citrus waste for cattle feed 
each year, and the saving of several 


ceilings, 


hundred dollars a day by recovering 
animal fats formerly discharged in 
waste. 

Danger in Dixie: Concentrating 
largely on the problems of the South, 
the health experts pointed out that 
pollution control is becoming more 
complex there since many chemical 
processing plants have arrived in the 
area. 

Ironically, one of the major attrac- 
tions for industry in the South is the 
good water, which now is in danger 
from industry itself. 

Two of the South’s major industries 
came in for a lot of attention. The 
phosphate industry, processing about 
80% of the U.S. supply and 70% of 
the entire world’s, has been under 
fire many times for stream pollution, 
but is given an almost completely 
clean bill of health by the experts. 
The industry has had a_ thorough 
going-over by the State Board of 
Health, came out with flying colors. 
In fact, the report showed that phos- 
phate waste tends to stimulate aquatic 
plant growth, providing food and hid- 
ing places for fish, oxygen for the 
water. The only danger comes if the 
plant growth gets too thick and chokes 
the stream. 

The wood products industry does 
not come off quite so well. Much has 
een done to reduce the pollution from 
pulp and paper mills, turpentine stills, 
etc., but a lot remains to be achieved. 
The State of Florida has made an 
extensive study of the whole industry's 
waste problem and has come up with 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . 


recommendations for new processes, 
special chemical methods of treat- 
ment, and physical methods, such as 
flotation. The industry itself has set 
up a project at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity for finding suitable methods to 
treat kraft effluents. 

Biological Treatment: Much atten- 
tion was given to the possibilities of 
biological stabilization of organic 
wastes, particularly chemical. One 
speaker pointed out that he had found 
it entirely possible to develop species 
of organisms which can stabilize or- 
ganic wastes which would normally 
upset a treatment plant which handles 
only domestic sewage. Even toxic 
wastes such as phenolics can be 
treated biologically. The use of 
trickling filters and activated sludges 
to stabilize industrial organic wastes 
was found to be both technically and 
economically feasible. 

Now or Else: Sounding the tocsin 
for both industrialists and _ public 
health officials, J. W. Wakefield, chief 
of the sewage and industrial wastes 
section of the health board, cited 
strongly the importance of tackling 
the waste problem before many more 
states get into the position of such 
long-industrialized states as Pennsyl- 
vania, where industries, municipalities 
and the states are spending millions 
to recover lost stream resources. In- 
dustry in particular must beware lest 
the situation deteriorate to the point 
where it is itself seriously and ex- 
pensively affected through upstream 
pollution of its own vital water supply. 





American Technology Makes Gasoline in Italy 


TWO NEW REFINERIES in the center of Northern Italy, run 
by technicians of E. B. Badger & Sons, New York, depend on 
crude oil carried in the longest pipelines in Europe, across 
mountains and under rivers, from tankers unloading at the 
Italian Riviera, near Savona, about 100 miles away. One is 
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under construction at San Martino di Trecate (here pictured) 
near Novara; the other at Pantanedo di Kho, about 13 miles 
from Milan. The whole operation has been financed half by 
Italian, half by American capital. Production from the refineries 
is calculated at over 1% million tons of gasoline a year. 
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Investigate 
KENNEDY POLYETHELENE 
DRUM-CARTON LINERS 


OF PRODUCTS IN 
TRANSIT or STORAGE 


Prrcsicary any acid, alkaline or base 
chemical product that’s packed in steel 
drums or fibre containers can now be 
shipped more safely and at lower costs 
with Kennedy polyethelene liners. Made 
of only the finest virgin material, these 
moisture-proof, chemically inert liners 
eliminate spoilage losses, protect the 
products, keep out contamination, assure 
complete product recovery at destination. 
Kennedy also makes case, drum and 
barrel liners of creped paper for dry or 
semi-solid chemicals. Both types are 
fabricated to specified dimensions for 
your particular requirements. Write, 
*phone or wire for 

gps PACHA free samples. No 
: obligation. 


| CAR LINER AND BAG CO.| ye 
SHELBYVILLE, 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CLEVELAND 


INDIANA 


DETROIT CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND SEATTLE 
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Smells in the Suburbs 


Would the fragrant aromas of Ken- 
tucky bluegrass, burley and bourbon 
be tainted by the air from a dry-mix 
factory for inorganic fertilizer? 
Pondering on that pungent question 
this week were members of Louis- 
ville’s Planning and Zoning Commis- 
sion. The Co-operative Fertilizer Serv- 
ice of Richmond, Va., has applied for 
permission to erect such a plant south 
of Standiford Field in the Louisville 
suburbs. More than 65 residents of 
that neighborhood opposed the idea 
with this succinct comment: “It 
stinks!” 

However, assurance to the contrary 
was forthcoming from Robert P. 
Hobson, attorney for the company, 
and from Grayson Morris, operations 
manager. 

“Our factory will be 
built and maintained,” Hobson told 
the commission. “It will not give off 
any odors. There will be no dust 
hazard, and no refuse or chemicals 
that could possibly affect the neigh- 
boring lands.” 

Morris said there would be no sul- 
furic acid operations, which he termed 
the usual source of complaints about 
smells, and promised that all opera- 
tions would be enclosed. 

Perfume, Too: This community 
squabble flared up in the country- 
wide friction between chemical proc- 
essors on the one hand and _ house- 
holders on the other. Industry wants 
to get along with its townspeople, 
but can’t afford expensive “pamper- 
ing’; what a community seems to 
want, processors say, is “perfume” 
as well as payrolls. 

For the sake of community good- 
will and health, chemical companies 
have spent millions of dollars in the 
six post-war years on elaborate equip- 
ment to control or eliminate smoke, 
fumes and dusts. One result has been 
that the public has come to expect 
factories to be odorless; many cities 
now have complex ordinances on air 
pollution. Most companies now figure 
on anti-contamination devices in esti- 
mating capital outlay for new plants. 
Good community relations are a 
must, but pollution control often ‘takes 
time, a fact irate citizens overlook. 

Industrial Zone: The fertilizer co- 
onerative’s proposed 15-acre site near 
Louisville is next door to a concrete- 
nipe factory in a district already zoned 
for heavy industry, Hobson pointed 
out. He said the company already has 
several plants in the South, including 
a wet-mix plant in Winchester, Ky. 

Louisville allows most new indus- 
tries to set up shop in heavy-industry 


attractively 


zones with little formality, but the 
planning commission is required to 
hold a public hearing before it okays 
chemical plants— particularly those for 
carbide and fertilizer. 

Leading the irate suburbanites in 
opposition at the recent hearing were 
determined Joseph Stevenson and 
Mrs. William Hemingway. 

“I was raised around fertilizer, and 
I know what it smells like,” Stevenson 
declared. “No filter in the world can 
stop that smell.” 

More tactfully, Mrs. Hemingway 
simply said: “We would much rather 
have homes over there.” 

The commission said it would sit 
tight until its staff investigators could 
sample the odors and opinions around 
fertilizer factories already operating 
in Kentucky. 


Stack Strews Trouble 


Running a steel plant in an agricul- 
ture area can cost $5 million more 
than meets the eye. United States Steel 
Corp. found that out this month when 
its initial report on a research project 
indicated a definite link between Gen- 
eva, Utah, stack discharges and a 
number of cases of fluorine poisoning 
in Utah County dairy cattle. 

The $5 million represents the amount 
engineers, who term the Geneva prob- 
lem “unique in steel-making history,” 
fear it may take to protect herds and 
orchards against fluoride discharges. 
USS has already spent $350,000 on 
the year-long research program just 
completed by Stanford Research Insti- 
tute and the Utah State Agricultural 
College Experiment Station, is now 
installing corrective devices to elimi- 
nate much of the fluorine discharge. 

Cause of the fluorine pollution prob- 
lem is the heretofore unsuspected high 
fluorine content of Utah-mined ores. 
All standard precautions against stack 
discharges were taken in original 
construction and expansions of the 
war-built Geneva plant, but they ap- 
parently were not enough for this 
operation. Design and installation of 
new and complete safeguards will be 
time-consuming and costly. 

Higher by Far: According to stud- 
ies now being completed, ores from 
Utah’s Iron County mines (used by 
Colorado Fuel & Iron at Pueblo, Colo., 
by Kaiser Mills at Fontana, and at 
Columbia steel properties in Cali- 
fornia as well as by Geneva) contain 
135 parts of fluorine to every one 
part present in the Mesabi Range 
ores. Loren J. Westhaver, vice-pres- 
ident and general manager of the 
Geneva plant operation, points out 
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mm PRIVATE 


FOR YOU ONLY 


i 


Complete privacy is guaranteed for your 

bulk liquids at General American Tank Storage 
Terminals. It’s exactly as if they were 

your own tank farms! Storage facilities, 
pipelines and closely guarded manifolds 
(designed to protect against contamination) are 
yours to use. At Carteret and Goodhope 
terminals your bulk liquids can be blended 
to specification; canned, drummed or 
barrelled for distribution. All this without 
investing or risking your capital! 






POEL SCR AEE. OER RIE LE 
: % 


TANK STORAGE TERMINALS 


Important marketing centers 


® Port of New York (Carteret, N. J.) 

® Port of New Orleans (Goodhope, La.) 
® Chicago 

®@ Houston 

® Corpus Christi 


GENERAL AMERICAN TANK STORAGE TERMINALS 


A Division of Genere! American Transportation Cororation 
135 South La Salle Street e Chicago 90, Illinois 


WORLD’S LARGEST PUBLIC TANK STORAGE SYSTEM 











beta-Diethylaminoethy!l Chloride Hydrochloride 
beta-Dimethylaminoethy! Chloride Hydrochloride 


beta-Dimethylaminoisopropy! Chloride Hydrochloride 


For your antispasmodt, 


antihistaminic, or anal gesic agents 


Michigan Chemical is the foremost 

producer of these important 

pharmaceutical intermediates: DEC for 

your antispasmodics, DMC for your 
antihistaminics, and DMIC for your analgesics. 
All three are used for synthesis in a 

wide range of other pharmaceuticals, 

too. When you want prompt and 

dependable shipment of uniformly 

pure materials, write, wire or call 


Michigan Chemical Corporation. 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Saint Louis, Michigan 
SALES OFFICES: 75 East Wacker Drive 230 Park Avenve 
Chicago 1, Illinois New York 17, New York 


BASIC MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL, PHARMACEUTICAL, AND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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that although “corrective devices have 
been carefully studied and their ap- 
plications to the Geneva plant tested,” 
new devices—particularly for Geneva’s 
sintering plant—must be developed; 
previously known installations are not 
applicable in design or detail. 

Final installation of 100% corrective 
equipment can’t be expected before 
1954. However, the studies made thus 
far show that the discharges can be 
controlled, and a program now under 
way will bring about a very marked 
decrease in fluoride poisoning in the 
near future. 

This poisoning—fluorosis — causes 
crippling enlargement of bone joints 
of the animals, and their teeth become 
enlarged, mottled and so_ painful 
that normal drinking or grazing is im- 
possible. 

Significantly, when cows in the area 
developed these symptoms and state 
college scientists put the blame on 
ingestion of too much fluorine, U.S. 
Steel developed a mutually coopera- 
tive program with the dairymen con- 
cerned. The company has employed 
Dr. F. N. Mortenson, a widely known 
agricultural expert, to direct a survey 
of the damaged herds and farms, and 
has assured that proper payments for 
damages will be made regardless of 
legal responsibility involved. 


. 
Hammers Fly Again 
Work on new construction projects at 
nine large chemical plants on the 
Texas Gulf Coast resumed when wage 
increases of 17 and 20 cents an hour 
ended a 44-day strike by AFL con- 
struction workers. 
Expansion programs affected were 
those at Du Pont’s Sabine River plant 
at Orange, Texas; Koppers and Gulf 
Refining at Port Arthur; Pure Oil at 
Nederland; Magnolia Petroleum at 
Beaumont; and Neches Butane Prod- 
ucts, B. F. Goodrich Chemical, U. S. 
Rubber and Jefferson Chemical at 
Port Neches. 

The wage increases, offered by con- 
tractors banded together in the Sabine 
Area Construction Committee, will be 
retroactive to May 1, providing that 
WSB approves the one-year contract. 
New wage rates are $2.57% an hour 
for heavy duty operating engineers, 
up from $2.37%, and $2.17% for light 
duty workmen, up from an even $2. 

Lines Honored: Many hundred 
AFL craftsmen refused to cross the 
picket lines maintained by Operating 
Engineers Union, Local 450, during 
the strike. The stoppage ended when 
the union’s members voted to accept 
terms offered by the contractors, with 
pay scales equal to those in a recent 
agreement with the Associated Gen- 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME— 


¢ 


by the roll! 


ffi y A NEW 
DEVELOPMENT IN MICA 
INSULATION—MAY FREE 
U.S. FROM DEPENDENCE 


ON FOREIGN SOURCES 





Continuous G-E mica mat sheet emerges from 
machine which forms minute mica flakes into 
flexible rolls of highly uniform mica insulation. 


Here’s the newest product of General Electric chemical research 
—mica in continuous sheet form! This development, which 
permits the use of low-grade domestic mica for electrical 
insulation, may free our mica industry from dependence on 
Blowtorch test indicates the ; Bey foreign sources and alleviate a serious shortage threat to 
high temperature resistance of “ 4 the electrical industry. 
satlneipneeep orecsehate* occu in G-E mica mat is 100% mica in the form of flakes and particles 


in continuous sheets. It gives better performance than present 


heated red-hot without damage. 


machine- and hand-laid mica products because of its greater 
uniformity of thickness and its void-free construction. 

Capable of being impregnated with resins and bonded to paper, 
glass or cloth for greater strength and improved electrical 
properties, G-E mica mat tapes and sheets can be used in 
heating devices, molded into shapes for motors and generators, 
or machine-wrapped on bars and cable. 


Greater uniformity of new 

G-E mica mat (above right) 

is shown in contrast to 

conventional mica 

insulating sheet (right). 
For a complete technical report on G-E mica mat, write to 
General Electric Company, Chemical Division, Pittsfield 13, 
Massachusetts. 


PLASTICS COMPOUNDS * SILICONES * INSULATING MATERIALS * GLYPTAL® ALKYD RESINS * PLASTICS LAMINATING, MOLDING, AND EXTRUDING 


You C07? Visa yous uf CHE UW 
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ON HOW To 


Stretch a 
MULTIWALL 
Paper Bag 





It is just good busi- 
ness to get the best 
possible use from your 
multiwalls. Here is 


one way to do it... 
PROPER CAR LOADING 


PREPARATION IS IMPORTANT 


Cars should be clean, dry, and free 
from protruding nails or other pro- 
jections. Remove all dirt, dust, rocks 
and grit. Remove loose nails and 
cover loose bolts with cardboard or 
several thicknesses of car liner. (Pic- 
ture shows how to use straight-edge 
board to locate protruding nails, 
etc.). Cover floor (and walls, if nec- 
essary) with good grade of car liner 
and put at least three thicknesses on 
door edges. Use asphalt-laminate¢ 
paper to seal door cracks. 


LS a a 





Want the Whole Story? 


Ask your Bemis Man for free, illus- 
trated copy of Bemis Multiwall Pack- 
aging Guide. It deals with Storage, 
Filling and Closing, Handling, Palle- 
tizing and other important subjects. 


If you need cotton or burlap bags 
also, Bemis is your best source. 





FOLLOW THESE LOADING RULES: 


[The car should be loaded so that 
the filled bags will not come in con- 
tact with side doors. a. Use a good 
grade of dunnage in the doorway or 
steel strapping covered with corru- 
gated board. b. Follow proper load- 
ing patterns. (Illustrated.) ¢« Use 
retaining strips of special Scotch 
tape applied across the load, or steel 
retaining straps covered by one 
thickness of corrugated board. 


y should be loaded tightly, sol- 
idly and flat, to minimize shifting. 


Brstence the load from end to end 
and side to side. There are, in gen- 
eral, three loading methods—cross- 
wise, brickwall and lengthwise. Cross- 
wise is generally preferred. Loading 
in car doorways should be done so 
that this part of the load acts as a 
keystone between the end loads. 
(See illustration.) 


St. Louis 2, Missouri 





eral Contractors. Also involved were 
several changes in working conditions. 

In a joint statement, A. E. Dishman 
of the contractors and A. J. Flowers 
of Local 450 said the agreement was 
reached “only after both parties . . . 
made major concessions.” 


KEY CHANGES. 
E. L. Oliver, Jr.: To executive vice 
president, Oliver United Filters Inc. 


Max Key: To vice president, Asahi- 
Dow Ltd. He is assistant production 
manager, saran dept., Dow Chemical 
Co. 


Gloyd M. Wiles: To vice president 
and general manager, Nickel Proc- 
essing Corp. 


W. Kenneth Menke: To vice president 
in charge of chemicals, Pittsburgh 
Coke & Chemical Co. 


Harrison C. Blankmeyer: To scientific 
director, research and development 
labs., Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 


Carl C. Mattmann: To director of 
fabric development, fiber div., Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 

Freidrich Schwarz: To director of 
mechanical and design engineering, 
Radiation Counter Laboratories, Inc. 


Loring F. Coes, Jr.: From research 
engineer to assistant director of re- 
search and development, Norton Co. 


George B. Hamilton: To general man- 
ager, amino products div., Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
Paul F. Swanson: To manager, proc- 
ess engineering dept., M. W. Kellogg 
Co. 

Laurence T. Eck: To plant manager, 


cobalt metal refinery, National Lead 
Co. 


Neil S. Kocher: To manager, film 
manufacturing, Eastman Kodak Co. 


Charles H. Parcells: To supervisor of 
labor relations, United States Rubber 
Co. 


D. B. Craver: To general manager of 
sales, American Can Co. 

Harold A. Krueger: To manager, St. 
Louis smelting and refining div., Na- 
tional Lead Co. 

Ralph J. Holtschlag: To operating su- 
perintendent, John F. Queeny plant, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Robert D. Gray: To superintendent, 
chemica, hydrides div., Metal Hy- 
drides, Inc. 

Donald C. Osking: To assistant man- 
ager of sales, Westvaco Chemical Div. 
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A useful group of resins for many types 
of paint, anti-rust compounds, adhesives, 
waterproofings, rubber compounds, cements, 


floor tile, textiles and many other products. 


Sr 
Piccou maron 


Para-Coumarone-Indene 


RESINS 


Piccoumaron Resins are soluble in coal tar, turpenffine, terpene and 
most chlorinated solvents. Colors vary from pal€ yellow to deep 
reddish brown. Good resistance to acids, alkalies salt. Available 
in grades from liquids to brittle solids. 


Write for samples and complete data on PICCOUMARON Resins. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 


CLAIRTON, PA. 


Plants at: Clairton) Pai; West; Elizabeth, Pa.; 
and Chester, Pa. 


Distributed by Pennsylvania Falk Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
\ and Harwick Standard Chemical Co., Akron 5, Ohio 
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MONOETHANOLAMINE 


For use as...a gas scrubbing agent for recovery of hydrogen sulfide and carbon 
dioxide ... a chemical intermediate in the manufacture of various sur- 
face active agents, rubber chemicals, and other materials ...an agent in 


the manufacture of antibiotics. 


DIETHANOLAMINE 


For use as...an intermediate in the manufacture of surface active agents used in 
textile specialties, herbicides, petroleum demulsifiers, etc....a gas 


scrubber in refinery operations .. . a rubber chemicals intermediate. 


TRIETHANOLAMINE 


For use as... an intermediate in manufacture of surface active agents used in textile 
specialties, waxes and polishes, herbicides, petroleum demulsifiers, 
toilet goods, cement additives, cutting oils, etc. ...a rubber chemicals 


intermediate. 


Shipped in tank cars or 
a %) drums. For additional in- 
? ?) S 0— nN : formation about 
ae ’ é ee ethanolamines and tech- 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC, heen 
other Jefferson chemicals, 
260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. write to Department B 
Ask for our new 
Essential Chemicals From Hydrocarbon Sources: Ethylene Oxide * Ethylene Glycol « Ethylene Dichloride Product Bulletin. 
Diethylene Glycol * Monoethanolamine * Diethanolamine * Triethanolami 
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RDB CHAIRMAN WHITMAN: Taking the uncertainty out of a tricky job. 


Pegging Researcher Costs 


A just-completed Defense Department survey points up 





the cost of researchers in government and industry. 


Results encompass the broad field of research, aren’t easily 





applied to specific situations. 


But a more detailed industry-by-industry survey of re- 





searcher costs is now in the works. 


The annual task of forecasting re- 
search costs for budget purposes is 
not approached with relish by the 
greater part of research management. 
At best, it’s a tricky job. But it’s one 
job that is vital to the smooth opera- 
tion of any research program, whether 
it be in industry, government or the 
universities. 

Reducing the uncertainty inherent 
in this endeavor is the aim of the De- 
fense Department’s Research and De- 
velopment Board (RDB). RDB queried 
149 organizations supporting research 
in the hope of discovering just how 
much it costs to keep a researcher on 
the job. 

Included in the canvassed group 
were 42 industrial firms, 56 Federal 
research and development organiza- 
and 51 universities 
institutions. 


and non- 
Combined, they 


tions 
profit 
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employ about 30% of the nation’s re- 
search force. 

From a preliminary study of its 
data RDB finds that the average an- 
nual cost per industrial research work- 
er (including technicians and auxiliary 
personnel) is $8,500. Per engineer or 
scientist, cost skyrockets to an average 
of $20,100 a year. 

By research worker RDB means all 
individuals participating directly in 
research and development activities 
as scientists or engineers; technical 
assistants; administrative, clerical or 
maintenance personnel. Engineers and 
scientists, in RDB terminology, are 
research staffers with at least a bache- 
lor degree or the equivalent who are 
actively engaged in some phase of 
their profession. 

Costs, according to RDB, are the 
direct and indirect expenses of re- 
search and development. 


In practice, the RDB figures are 
arrived at in this way: for cost per 
research worker, the total annual re- 
search and development budget is 
divided by the total man-years of all 
research personnel; the same total an- 
nual cost divided by man-years of 
engineers and scientists gives the cost 
per engineer and scientist. 

Applying these calculations to Fed- 
eral government, the average cost per 
research worker comes to $5,500; bas- 
ed on engineers and _ scientists, it 
averages $22,800. 

Complications: Universities and 
non-profit organizations complicate 
the estimate since graduate students 
normally play a major role in their 
research activities. But, on the basis 
of paid employees only, the average 
cost per engineer and scientist in these 
institutions runs to $8,900. 

Because of marked discrepancies in 
the cost per researcher and per en- 
gineer and scientist among different 
laboratories, RDB’s current results 
won't be of much help to research 
directors wrestling with a budget. 

For example, accounting practices 
vary widely between different indus- 
trial and government organizations. 
So do costs associated with different 
fields of research and different stages 
of development. 

Robert Zalkin and Kenneth S. Col- 
men of RDB’s Resources Div., archi- 
tects of the survey, recognize that 
their figures cannot be applied to in- 
dividual cases. But they now are busi- 
ly collecting a wealth of new data 
which should correct this situation. 

But, if they do nething else, RDB’s 
cost figures certainly highlight a some- 
what surprising difference in the aver- 
age cost per engineer and scientist to 
industry and government. Lest some 
be alarmed, the higher government 
figure is not evidence of a free-and- 
easy spending policy. It’s mainly a 
matter of ratios: in private industry 
more than 40% of all researchers are 
engineers and scientists; in the Feder- 
al government, 25% is about par. 

RDB found industry responsive to 
its survey questionnaires, is well-satis- 
fied with results. The survey just 
completed is more a trial run than an 
end in itself. A more ambitious proj- 
ect is now in the works. 

In the hope of developing prac- 
tical data on the working levels of re- 
search economics, RDB staffers are 
working up a new and expanded store 
of industrial information. Zalkin be- 
lieves the new information will en- 
able them to determine average ex- 
penditures per researcher, in different 
size companies, in each of some forty 
industries. 
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Research, Part of the Team 


The value of research to an industrial 
organization is obvious. But the com- 
plete function of research in a com- 
pany is seldom fully appreciated. 
Paul D. V. Manning, vice-president 
in charge of research, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., address- 
ing a group of industrial researchers 
in New York City, recently pointed up 
the responsibilities of research to the 
commercial business. 

According to Manning, research is 
part of the team—a partner of promo- 
tion and selling. 

Research workers should never lose 
sight of that fact and ridicule or be- 
little, as purely mercenary, the com- 
mercial side of selling the product they 
make possible. To drive his point 
home, Manning states: “It is well... 
to remember that the realization of 
the purpose of every commercial enter- 
prise depends finally upon selling. 

“There is no reason for industrial 
research unless its results are trans- 
lated into the production of something 
that can be sold.” 

Partnership the Ideal: The ideal is 
a partnership between research, pro- 
motion and sales. And research has a 
good deal to gain from such an ar- 
rangement. It’s important, in Man- 
ning’s view, that research recognize 
the sales group as a major source of 
ideas upon which projects of great 
potential value can be based. 

But Manning feels that too often 
ideas originating with sales are not 
received as enthusiastically as their 
merit would warrant. 

Moreover, cooperation with the pro- 
motion end of the business is highly 
desirable, frequently neglected. The 
reason for this state of affairs appears 
to be a conflict in points of view. Says 
Manning: “The scientist tries to de- 
velop objectivity in his thinking. .. . 


The promotion men try always to make 


their statements . . . develop a sub- 
jective interest in the ones whom they 
are trying to sell. 

“Although at first glance these two 
viewpoints appear to be incompatible, 
they are not necessarily so. The high- 
est type of sales appeal results when 
the scientific truths developed by re- 
search are set up in such a way that 
they become subjectively interesting 
to the potential customer. 

“The attitude of the research man 
should not be one of ridicule, but 
rather of endeavoring to guide the 
promotion man in the use of research 
results in a proper manner to excite 
subjective interest on the part of those 
to whom the promotion is directed. 


Objection Overruled: “There are 
very few products of industrial re- 
search that cannot be used to better 
people’s lives. If this is so, why should 
the research worker object to having 
them advertised? The trouble,” in 
Manning’s opinion, “is that there is 
too little cooperation between the pro- 
motion men and members of the re- 
search staff.” 

When cooperation does exist, how- 
ever, results are often gratifying. Man- 
ning reveals: “In at least one company 
we noted that the promotion man 
charged with developing advertising 
copy sits down in che office of the 
research director and discusses re- 
quirements for a particular ad. 

“He then develops the rough copy 
and returns for another informal con- 
ference, seeking constructive criticism. 
The advertising of that corporation is 
live and interesting. The highest form 
of advertising is simple, factual and 
stimulating to the imagination of the 
reader Advertising can be just as 
creative as research but very frequent- 
ly is not.” 

The formula, then, is direct and fre- 
quent contact between sales, promo- 
tion, public relations and_ research. 
Manning opines: “That’s effective co- 
operation in attaining the objectives 
of the management team—the profit- 
able operation of the industrial busi- 
ness.” 

° 


Versatile Monomer: Trial-lot quanti- 
ties of acrylamide, American Cyan- 
amid Co.’s newest acrylic monomer 
are now available. A crystalline prod- 
uct, acrylamide is easy to polymerize 
and copolymerize, keeps well in stor- 
age. 

According to Cyanamid, potential 
applications for polymers and copoly- 
mers of the material are in the manu- 
facture of adhesives, dispersing agents, 
thickening agents, surface coatings, 
synthetic leathers and rubbers, and 
finishing agents for paper and textiles. 

But the monomer should prove 
especially interesting to synthetic fiber 
producers. Modification of acrylonitrile 
fibers, by the incorporation of acry- 
lamide, is supposed to increase affinity 
for acid dyes. ; 

The general chemical reactivity of 
acrylamide further suggests a number 
of uses in the role of an organic inter- 
mediate. The monomer’s double bond 
permits the addition of compounds 
like alcohols, amines, mercaptans and 
dienes. And it’s reactive to formalde- 
hyde, forming methylolacrylamide or 
methylenebisacrylamide. 
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can these Baker 


AMMONIUM THIOCYANATE 


features make 


your product better?/ 


Heck for Yourself 


The news spreads fast about the superi- 
ority of Baker Ammonium Thiocyanate, 
Technical Crystal. 


Industry after industry investigated its 
seven features—made comparative tests— 
and decided that this all-synthetic Ammo- 
nium Thiocyanate (Sulfocyanate) had 
qualities that would, in turn, give their 
process or products superiority. 


Whether you buy Ammonium Thiocya- 
nate for textiles or textile printing, for 
adhesives, as an inhibiting agent, or for a 
hundred and one other uses, you owe it to 
yourself to check the Sulfocyanate you 
may be using with Baker (all-synthetic) 
Thiocyanate. 


Check every one of the seven Baker fea- 
tures. See which ones may help your com- 
pany—then ask for samples and prices. 


The comparative tests will be your best 
guide to value. 


Address: J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Exec- 
utive Offices and Plant, Phillipsburg, N. J. 


f> 
Baker 


Baker Chemicals 


REAGENT + FINE + INDUSTRIAL 
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*Send for a copy of this new 
24-page brochure, ‘Vacuum 
Orying’’, which describes the 
uses of vacuum drying and the 
wide range of processes and 
e@gttipment by which materials 


are dried under vacuum. 


‘reduces 
water content t0 


Only by processing under vacuum at low 
temperature can heat-sensitive materials 

be dried without destroying all or part of their 
desired properties. 


Hooker Electrochemical Company, Niagara Falls, 
N.Y., makes a highly heat-sensitive chemical 
product, first produced in a semi-liquid state with 
35% moisture content. The material is uniformly 
dried in large batches of three or four tons to 0.1% in 
Stokes Rotary Vacuum Dryers. Vacuum of 14” 

Hg. Abs. is maintained from 8 to 12 hours. 

Weight of the material is reduced from 62 to 5z 
pounds per cubic foot. Properties of the 

material remain unchanged. 


Fast, thorough, economical drying of many products 
in large batches, with a minimum of labor, is 
characteristic of rotary vacuum drying. 

Water or other solvents are dried from wetted solids 
at temperatures as low as 100° F. Solvents are 
recovered at 99%, or better, which often pays for 

the equipment in as little as six months. 


Stokes is the only manufacturer of complete 
vacuum processing systems. Stokes Advisory 
Service and testing facilities are available 

on a confidential basis to help 

manufacturers plan for profitable 

production by Vacuum Drying or other 
vacuum processing operations. 


STOKES MAKES 
Plastics Molding Presses, 
Industrial Tabletting 
and Powder Metal Presses, 
Pharmaceutical Equipment, 
Vacuum Processing Equipment, 
High Vacuum Pumps and Gages, 
Special Machinery 


F, J. STOKES MACHINE COMPANY, 5528 TABOR ROAD, PHILADELPHIA 20, PA. 
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RESEARCH .. 


Reagent News: Fisher Scientific Co. 
(Pittsburgh, Pa.) has added six new 
products to its reagent line: S-435 
sodium tartrate dihydrate, a primary 
standard for the Karl Fischer reagent; 
B-260 benzidine dihydrochloride, for 
detecting blood, estimating hemoglo- 
bin and determining acetaldehyde, fur- 
fural, sulfate and several cations; D-37 
methylene chloride. M-282 methyl cel- 
lulose, N.F.; C-252 cerous chloride, 
C.P.; and C-260 cerous oxalate, C.P., 
round out the sextet. 


2 

Bio Buildup: Ground will be broken 
in Sept. for Hercules Powder Co.’s new 
$400,000 biological laboratory at the 
company’s Wilmington (Del.) experi- 
ment station. 

The new building will house re- 
search on_ insecticides, fungicides, 
herbicides and defoliants. It will 
also serve as a coordination center for 
research farmed out to independent 
commercial laboratories and agricul- 
tural experiment stations. Estimated 
date of occupancy: April, 1953. 

° 
Expansion: Tennessee Products and 
Chemical Corp. is doubling its research 
facilities with the addition of a new 
two-story building at Chattanooga. 

. 
Latex Probe: Development of appli- 
cations for latex products in the tex- 
tile and paper industries is the ob- 
jective of a newly-initiated project at 
Georgia Tech Engineering Experiment 
Station. Sponsor: Southern Latex 
Corp., Austell, Ga. 

* 
Static Under Fire: Speaking before 
a gathering of the American Assoc. 
of Textile Colorists and Chemists in 
Providence, R.I., recently, Sidney M. 
Edelstein—technical director of Dexter 
Chemical Corp.—sounded a call to 
arms against static electricity. Said 
Edelstein: “Static electricity is a chal- 
lenge . . . which must be met if the 
new synthetic fibers are to be fully 
utilized in textiles.” 

To prove his contention, Edelstein 
pointed up the negating effect of stat- 
ic on the synthetics’ most desirable 
properties. For example, allergy-free 
pillow cases made from synthetics oft- 
en attract enough dirt and microscopic 
particles to defeat their purpose. And 
work clothes of certain chemically- 
resistant synthetics, according to Edel- 
stein, are “a potential explosion hazard 
because of their ability to build up 
static charges to the point where ex- 
plosions of solvents may take place.” 

s 
Discovery: University of Chicago re- 
searchers have found that oiling of 
floors and blankets helps reduce the 
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Offices in 24 Principal Cities 


a solvent 
for every problem 


AMSCO 
OLVENTS 


2 
AMERICAN 
MINERAL SPIRITS 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO - New York + Los Angeles 
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a FULLY AUTOMATIC... 


WHAT A MACHINE! WHAT A JOB! 
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KARL KIEFER 
CONVEYOR. TYPE A/D deistema een cma 3 


For packaging paint, varnish, mayonnaise, 
mustard, syrup, jam, jelly, facial cream. 


Preciseness in filling with top speed!! Result: excellence 
at a lowered cost. Worth investigating? Many leading 
companies think so . . . some have already installed a 
number of this Kiefer masterpiece! 


he Karl Keser Machine Co. 


CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK « BOSTON « CHICAGO « BALTIMORE « SAVANNAH 
SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES « LONDON, ENGLAND 





ALLIED 
Ey, ee 


HUNDREDS OF FORMULAS for 
different types of wax in our files prove 
that Allied builds the wax formula to 
suit the product— 


© for any temperature — warm or cold 

© for any material — metal, rubber, paper, 
wood or plastics 

© for any method of application — lamina- 
ting, brush, roller-coating or spraying in 
any form — slabs, drums or solution 


Allied starts in where others leave off in the 
compounding of special waxes. Our highly 
skilled staff of laboratory technicians are 
constantly delving into new applications... 
new fields of use. Allied will take any wax 
problem and give you that worthwhile extra 


in service and results. @® 


WAX AND O1L DIVISION 


Anie Asa & Miinerai C.rp. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1925 


217 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7 + FACTORY: DUNELLEN, N. J 
AGENTS AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS 














MAGNESIUM 
SILICOFLUORIDE 


ZINC 
SILICOFLUORIDE 


HENRY SUNDHEIMER 
COMPANY 


103 Park Ave., New York 17 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 5-4214 


Fluorine Specialists for Over 40 Years 
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Mail-Order Fabrication 


SIGMUND OSTAPOWICZ, master glass technician, flares an 85 mm. tube on the 
glassblowing lathe at Wakefield Industries, Inc. (Skokie, Ill.), A specialist in scientific 
glassware, Wakefield has just set up a novel mail-order system to reduce the incon- 
venience of procuring special non-catalog glass equipment. The prospective customer 
merely sketches the desired apparatus, retains a carbon copy, mails the original to the 
company. A price quotation, or the finished item, makes the return trip. Wakefield 
now encloses sketch sheets with all catalogs. 





spread of upper respiratory diseases 
in places like army barracks and hos- 
A special emulsion-base oil, 
used in tests sponsored by the Army’s 
Office of the Surgeon General, dras- 
tically reduced bacterial contamination 
of blankets in army barracks. 


pitals. 


e 
Unlucky Seven: Statistics make the 
case for safety. Here’s one from 
Arthur Smith, research engineer in 
charge of Ford Motor Co.’s radio- 
active isotope research laboratory: In 
the history of American radioactivity 
experimentation, only seven persons 
have been injured to date. 

e 
New Division: American Polymer 
Corp. has established a new division 
to be called the Textile Division. It 
will include textile research and ap- 
plication laboratories to explore new 
market possibilities for the company’s 
synthetic resins. 

* 
The Score: Here’s how the fiscal year, 


Mar. 1, 1951, to Mar. 1, 1952, shaped 
up for Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research (Pittsburgh Pa.). 

Expenditures for pure and applied 
research amounted to $3,835,314. Of 
this sum, $727,654 was spent for in- 
vestigations in pure science. In all, 
117 members of the Institute were 
engaged in various pure science re- 
search projects. 

The Institute’s applied science re- 
searches were conducted by 77 fel- 
lowships employing 441 members. A 
total of 86 fellowships were in oper- 
ation during the year supporting pro- 
grams employing 282 Institute fel- 
lows and 246 aides. 

During the calendar year 1951 the 
Institute staff authored 1 book, 15 
bulletins, 67 research papers and 65 
other scientific articles. Since its part 
in 1910, the Institute has published 28 
books, 260 bulletins and 2,820 journal 
contributions. Members of the Insti- 
tute were awarded 52 U.S. patents in 
1951, bringing the grand-total of 
patents accrued since 1911 to 1,276. 
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The Jones-Dabney Division 
of Devoe and Raynolds 
Company began using 
Glycerine to produce alkyd 
resins over 30 years ago. 
Today, the same Glycerine- 
derived alkyds which are 
used for every industrial 
coating application from 
bobbypins to battleships — 
can also be found in the 
famous Devoe line of enam: 
els and interior finishes. 


t 
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DEVOE 


WONDER-4-COAT 


HOUSE PAINT 


FULLY ACCEPTED...FULLY AVAILABLE IN ALL GRADES! 
First, it was industrial finishes . . . now, in one of the most outstanding recent 
developments in the industry, Glycerine-derived alkyd resins have been intro- 
duced to the entire household interior coating field! 

Pioneers in this new application of alkyd resins is America’s oldest paint 
maker: Devoe and Raynolds Co. Inc. For years Devoe has recognized in 
Glycerine a vital chemical intermediate in the manufacture of its alkyd resins 
and ester gums. With these Glycerine-derived alkyds, Devoe marine and indus- 
trial coatings have earned a world-wide reputation for gloss, brightness and 
resilience. 

Like Devoe, America’s leading paint makers have found Glycerine easier 
to work with in the critical resin-making operation. For light-colored alkyds, 
Glycerine is available to meet the exacting standards of the color-conscious 
paint industry. 

“Why Glycerine for Alkyd Resins and Ester Gums?” tells the story of these 
applications with detailed information on the chemical and physical proper- 
ties of Glycerine. Write for your copy. 


Guycerine Propucers’ Association 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








A MURIATIC TANK CAR empties into Merchants’ 
storage tanks (to the left) at new Chicago distributing warehouse. 


DIS TRIS 
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GLASS CARBOY QUANTITIES 


Merchants washes, drains, and fills them on assembly-line basis. 








The Distributor—Man in the Middle | 


One of the twists of our times is that 
the same supply-and-demand condi- 
tions which have caused the demise 
of the speculative reseller (CW, May 
10) are coincidentally enhancing the 
importance of his middle-man cousin, 
the chemical warehouse distributor. 
As a grass-roots peddler, the latter’s 
services are critically needed by man- 
ufacturers now that every sales order, 
no matter how small, is a big help. 
In keeping with this new importance, 
the CW Camera travelled to Chicago 
last week to record the behind-the- 
scenes flow of products in the Mer- 
chants Chemical Co.’s spanking new 
Windy City outlet 

Big to Little: The chemical dis- 
tributor’s function in the 
dustries is closely analogous to that 
of both the wholesaler and the re 
tailer in the distribution pattern for 
consumer goods. 


process in- 


His services to his customers revolve 
around his ability to have needed ma- 
terials in the right places at the right 
times. To do so, he must have a wide 
variety of products in open stock and 
a high flexibility in the quantity which 
can be efficiently delivered per order. 

The main advantage which he offers 
to the manufacturers who are his sup- 
pliers is his intimate knowledge of the 
local market. Such close contact with 
individual buyers would be prohib- 
tively expensive for a nationwide sell- 
ing organization with just a few prod- 
ucts to handle. 
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But as the photographs show, the 
distributors main contribution is the 
facility to break economically large 
shipments (from the producer's point 
of view) into the smaller units which 
an average small consumer would like 
to receive per delivery. 

This is not task, 
especially when dangerous-to-handle 
chemicals are involved. Merchants 
Chemical takes special pride in the 
super-efficient carboying operation it 
installed at the new Chicago 
branch, But in spite of the frequent 
delivery and pick-up runs by its nine 
trucks, it still takes a revolving stock 
of 3,500 glass carboys to keep the 
local acid customers supplied. 

Quantity Mark-up: It is this break- 
ing of a single big shipment into a 
number of little ones which provides 
the distributor with his major source 
of profit. The normal discount for 
legitimate resale is at most only 5- 
10%. This narrow margin could hardly 
pay for Merchants’ Chicago force of 
nine salesmen, ten office workers, man- 
ager Ray Harcombe, and twenty-four 
warehousemen and truck drivers. 

These activities are supported by 
cashing in on the price spread _be- 
tween carload and_less-than-carload 
quotations. The trick is to buy at one 
level and sell at the other. In addition, 
the distributor can follow the sched- 
ules established by the manufacturer 
for the two classifications and still do 
better than the producer who tries to 


alway S an easy 
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handle the smaller shipments directly 
from his plant. The extra profit comes 
from freight savings which the dis- 
tributor realizes on his large orders, 
but which he does not have to pass 
on to remain competitive with manu- 
facturers’ LCL delivered prices. 

With his income thus based on 
solid services rendered at no extra 
cost to the customer, the chemical dis- 
tributor is one “middle-man” who can 
stand up to any economic winds with 
full confidence in the future. 


Hy 


QUICK PAPERWORK on 2,000 orders a month is 
handled by branch office—maintains local touch. 
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are what the customers buy, 











CARLOAD PURCHASES are key to distributing 
profits. Warehouse siding can handle five at a time. 
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VARIETY IN ANY QUANTITY, ready for quick delivery, calls for efficient storage 
management. Merchants tries to turn over its entire stock once a month. 


Chemical “General Store” Grows Up 


With the paint still drying on their 
new Chicago warehouse, officials at 
the New York headquarters of Mer- 
chants Chemical Co., Inc., are leaning 
back with the air of men who think 
they know a thing or two about sell- 
ing chemicals. 

For Merchants’ president Lem Skid- 
more, the new installation marks one 


beste 


more landmark in the steady growth 
of his company since its founding by 
the late Irving H. Taylor twenty-seven 
vears ago. 

Under the guidance of Skidmore 
ind Taylor, the company has ex- 
panded its activities to the point where 
in 1951 its nine branches handled 
gross sales of $7-8 million. Even with 
the return of normal market condi- 


tions this year, its sales tempo is hold- 
ing up close to last year’s record. 
Big-Name Agent: The three Mid- 
western warehouse companies out of 
which Irving Taylor fashioned his or- 
iginal company set the style for the 
later additions. Trucks bearing the 
merchants name now roam Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Denver, Louisville, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, New York, 
Omaha, and Appleton, Wisconsin. 
The roster of manufacturers repre- 
sented by Merchants sounds like a 


ww 


A BIT OF EVERYTHING is typical Merchants’ truck-fleet load, being readied for a delivery run around its Chicago circuit. 
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DISTRIBUTION .. 


Who’s Who of the chemical industry. 
It includes companies like Wyandotte, 
Du Pont, and Dow. From these firms, 
the distributor obtains the 350 prod- 
ucts which its branches keep in stock 
at all times. 

But in spite of these physical and 
commercial assets, says Skidmore, it 
still takes salesmanship to be a master 
chemical merchant. 


‘Tween Size Organics 


Some find the manufacturer’s fifty- 
five gallon drum to big; others think 
that five-pound bottles from the lab 
supply house are too small. Purchas- 
ing agents who discover themselves 
in this double muddle have received 
good news: a list of industrial organ- 
ics which have been repacked into 
middle-sized five gallon cans and 
which are now available from the 
Matheson Co.,° East Rutherford, N.J. 
A feature of the new catalog just is- 
sued is that it emphasizes the identity 
of each organic’s manufacturer. Math- 
eson is frank to admit that it does 
nothing but transfer the material from 
drum to can. In fact, the company 
recommends that if any more than a 
few containers are needed, the buyer 
should place his order directly with 
the producer. 

This is in keeping with President 
George Ferris’ claim that his company 
was practically forced into instituting 
such a service. According to Ferris, so 
many purchasing agents were asking 
Matheson as a favor to give them five- 
gallon lots out of its own raw material 
stocks that the issuance of a catalog 
to formalize the transactions became 
a necessity. 

Service before Dollars: For a long 
while now, the Matheson Co. has 
been making a good thing out of its 
accent on service. It has carefully 
limited its scope of activities to those 
ventures in which success depended 
more on such factors as prompt de- 
livery and exacting quality rather than 
on the lowest competitive price. 

This was certainly the case for the 
original cornerstone of the business: 
compressed gases for research and 
medium-sized commercial operations. 
Matheson is now able to offer from 
stock any one of 75 different gases 
in six different sized cylinders. More- 
over, it will prepare a mixture of any 
of these gases according to the cus- 
tomer’s recipe—provided the combina- 
tion isn’t explosive. 

The next step was to carry this type 
of service into the field of special 
organic chemicals, a much more com- 


petitive area. The move was ac- 


* No kin to Baltimore’s Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. 
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complished three years ago by the 
purchase of Paragon Chemicals. The 
original list has subsequently been 
expanded to cover over 2,400 items, 
making Matheson one of the leaders 
in this type of operation. 

Against such a_ background, the 
“Commercial Chemicals” title of 
Matheson’s latest price list makes it 
clear that a major new departure is 
in the making. True to its history, 
however, the firm has apparently sur- 
veyed the field to find the spot where 
it can be of service, and having found 
it, is going to make the most of it. 


KEYNOTER NOURSE: Unwelcome ad- 
justments by 1953. 


P. A's in the Saddle 


More than 3,000 purchasing agents 
were given the word last week in At- 
latic City. Speaking at the first gener- 
al session of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents convention, Ed- 
win G. Nourse gave an economist’s 
confirmation to the fact that today’s 
is a buyers’ market. 
The former chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers 
described it as a “real but not ruin- 
ously competitive” situation. His listen- 
ers, the nation’s buyers, would now 
be at the throttle of American indus- 
try, but in his opinion the real chal- 
lenge for the future lay in the hands 
of labor and management. Between 
them the latter two would have to 
keep prices down at the level where 
the purchasing agents would buy. 
Change of Thought: If such a goal 
is to be reached, labor leaders and 
management officials will both be 
forced into “unwelcome adjustments” 
in their thinking between now and 
the end of 1953. They will have to 
realize that both sides have a vital 


stake in keeping the total costs of pro- 
duction down. 

The need for such concessions to- 
ward the common good is especially 
important, said Nourse, in such basic 
industries as steel and oil, where the 
effect of buyer resistance to higher 
prices is less sensitively gauged. An 
accumulative slow-down in these areas 
has a wide-spread effect which hurts 
both labor and management, since it 
hits at the public’s ability to buy con- 
sumer goods. 

Nourse lashed at the trend 
toward economic adjustments by gov- 
ernment fiat. Such questions as are 
raised by the current steel fracas 
should be settled in the market place, 
where the purchasing agent is in per- 
manent residence, rather than by 
Federal directive. 

37th Meeting: This year’s conven- 
tion marked almost four decades of 
activity by the purchasing agents’ 
association. Lasting from Sunday 
through Wednesday and staged in 
Atlantic City’s Convention Hall, the 
meeting highlighted talks by industry 
and government leaders. 

But the discussions which most 
closely mirrored Edwin Nourse’s “buy- 
ers’ market” remarks were the com- 
modity forums (on chemicals, petro- 
leum products, etc.) where industry 
buyers took off their coats and talked 
shop. They are the men who are now 
in the saddle. 


also 


° 
Rubber Stabilizer: The Naugatuck 
Chemical Div., United States Rubber 
Co., has introduced a new rubber 
stabilizer which is specifically designed 
to improve light-colored GR-S form- 
ulations. An alkylated aryl phosphite, 
it has been trade-named Polygard. 

* 
Across the Board: A vinyl-chloride 
resin plasticizer which can be used 
in all major vinyl plastic compound- 
ing has been put on the market by 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co. 
Available in tank-car quantities, the 
product will be designated as “Flexol” 
plasticizer CC-55. 

* 
Corduroy Road: Chemical commerce 
may move around on steel rails, but 
it also rides on a lot of wood. Dur- 
ing 1951 the nation’s railroads spent 
$1 million every four days for wood- 
en cross-ties. 

° 
Philippine Guide: A new edition of 
the “Market Guide for the Philip- 
pines” has been published by the 
American Foreign Credit Underwriters 
Corp. (New York City). The guide 
now carries information on U.S. ex- 
porters who have established Philip- 
pine outlets. 
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This “Skin” 
never gives 


Topay more than ever you need an effective program 
to fight corrosion in your plant. It can eat away 

your investment, knock out vital equipment that 

may be impossible to replace, and even interrupt 

your operations. Maintenance engineers everywhere 
are turning to Pitt Chem Tar Base Coatings for 

better corrosion protection at /ower cost. 

These versatile coatings are derived from coal tar 
pitch, one of our most impervious materials. Their 
heavy film—up to ten times as thick as ordinary 
paint—provides an impenetrable barrier to most 
mineral acids, alkalis, corrosive vapors and 
atmospheric conditions. And their low cost, ease 
of application and durability make them one of the 
most popular of all types of coatings. 

Today, the name Pitt Chem is synonymous with quality 
in tar base coatings. For, as a basic and integrated 
producer of coal-derived ccudatiessmameaen 
the very heart of the world’s greatest coal deposits 
—we’re able to control and maintain quality at 
every step of production, from coal 
to finished coatings. 

Whether you’re buying protective coatings, 
plasticizers, agricultural chemicals, or the 
products of any of our other integrated divisions, 
you'll find that it pays, iv every way, 
to buy from a basic producer. 





PITT CHEM 101 
A versatile, heavy duty coating that with- 
stands severest corrosive conditions. 
PITT CHEM 102 
A thin, high gloss maintenance coating for 
steel and concrete surfaces. 
PITT CHEM 103 
A heavy duty coating for metal exposed to 
corrosive vapors, dilute acids and alkalis. 
PITT CHEM 104 
A fast drying, high gloss coating for equip- 
ment handling potable water. 
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...gentle handling in drying 
through repeated: piling and 
spreading. 


. repeat orders from nationally 
known concerns testify to. its 


merits. 
b % 


GRANULES © BEADS © POWDERS «© CRYSTALS 
PASTES © SLUDGES © SLURRIES 
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ALCOHOLS 
Methanol 
Ethanol 
lsopropanol 
n. Butanol 
Isobutanol 
Methyl Amyl Alcohol 


“Synasol” 
Proprietary Solvent 


CHEMICAIYSOLVENTS 


INCORPORATED 





60 PARK PLACE - NEWARK 2, N. J 
WOrth 2-7763 MArket 2-3650 
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PROD Ve rites 
Cashing in on Safety 


For the tenth year running, Du Pont receives the Na- 





tional Safety Council’s highest industrial award. 


Du Pont’s Queener points out that safety breeds econ- 





omy: The most efficient method is usually the safest too. 


Making and breaking safety records 
is getting to be a habit with Du Pont. 
In 1950, for instance, it became the 
first company ever to receive the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s highest award 
—the Award of Honor—nine years run- 
ning. And the NSC has just presented 
it with the same award for 1951. 

Last week, to find the secret of 
Du Pont’s prize-winning performance, 
CHEMICAL WEEK interviewed J. Sharpe 
Queener, who heads up the Safety 
and Fire Prevention Division, is 
looked on throughout the company 
as “Mr. Safety.” 

CW found Queener eager, sincere 
and articulate on his pet subject. One 
of the first points he brings out is the 
economies that accrue from a good 
safety record. For one thing, insur- 
ance companies base their rates to a 
certain extent on the company’s past 
history in safety. But more important, 
says Queener, is the fact that the saf- 
est way of doing a job is almost al- 
ways the most efficient too. He reports 
that every dollar Du Pont spends on 
safety comes back through savings on 
operating costs. 

Where the Need Is: Queener figures 
that most smaller companies feel that 
only the big ones can afford to set up 
fancy safety programs. “Actually,” he 
says, “no company can afford not to 
be safe.” Moreover, it’s among the 
small companies that there is the big- 
gest room for improvement. To prove 
this, Queener points to National 
Safety Council figures. Firms that fall 
into the Government’s classification of 
small business (employing less than 
500 people) account for only half the 
working force, yet have twice as many 
industrial accidents as the big com- 
panies. 

Queener is convinced, however, that 
“size” and “safety” don’t necessarily go 
hand in hand. Says he: “Take Du 
Pont. As far as safety is concerned, 
each plant operates as a separate unit. 
When a man takes over as plant man 
ager, he takes over responsibility for 
the personal safety of his workers just 
as he does for production costs and 
product quality. And out of our 100 
operating plants, two-thirds employ 
less than 500 workers; 25%, less than 
100.” 

Strictly 


Staff: His own division 


Queener describes as staff rather than 
line. Its job is to set policy, coordinate 
and advise; it has no actual authority. 
“In fact,” he says, “if you were draw- 
ing an organization chart, you would- 
n't even connect the division with the 
plant safety organization by a dotted 
line.” 

In the individual plants, of course, 
the safety set-up varies slightly with 
the size, product and special problem. 
But in general, committees have been 
found the most effective means of pro- 
moting safety. In a typical plant there 
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DU PONT’S QUEENER: There’s room 
for improvement all around. 


are committees at three levels: a cen- 
tral committee, departmental com- 
mittees and foremen committees. 

e The central committee meets at 
least once a month. It is made up of 
the plant physician, safety engineer 
and all the men on the plant staff 
who are responsible for departmental 
operations. The safety engineer serves 
as permanent recording secretary; 
either the manager or assistant man- 
ager as permanent chairman, for either 
can give management’s decision on 
practically all questions. In either case, 
the plant manager attends all meet- 
ings. 

The central committee originates, 
guides and coordinates the over-all 
plant safety activities, also serves as 
a distribution medium for policies. It 
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supervises education, conducts final 
investigation of personal injuries. It 
may make special inspections and de- 


velop means for the elimination of 
hazards. The committee also enforces 
plant safety rules, adopts and promul- 

gates engineering safety standards. It 

is responsible for the installation and 
maintenance of safety devices and 
directs all safety publicity, contests 
and campaigns. 

In some of the big plants, sub- ticularly in connection with closely held or family 
committees are formed to work on 
special problems. For example, a sub- 
committee might deal with personal ; : : 
injury investigations, plant inspections We believe in the soundness of the American 
or practices and standards. 

e Departmental committees meet 
semi-monthly at least. They are made will look sympathetically upon companies or indi- 
up of the department head who acts viduals who have financial problems in this field. 
as permanent chairman and the fore- 
men in the department. If it is im- 
practical for all the foremen to serve . 
at the same time, the membership is Chemical Department 
rotated. Duties and functions of the a“ 
departmental committee parallel those 4 + of t i ad 
of the central committee, but on the Nipire Tus Tit} Mj 
lower level. 

e Foremen committees meet for 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


short periods frequently—at least once 


This bank specializes in chemical financing, par- 


owned companies. 


chemical industry and its prospects for growth and 


a week. The foreman is the head of the MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
committee and the workers under him 


make up the rest of the membership. 
If all the workers can’t participate at 
once, membership rotates. The fore- 














& 
man committees act on all safety prob- ers cf Yr A} | & 
lems within its area with which it can 


cope. Other problems are referred to 

the higher committees. meet your most 
Start With Design: According to 

Queener, any good safety program ° ° 

sats tn. the dosigy tage OL tre ak exacting requirements 

plant. As he puts it: “That’s where the : é 

sperm meets the egg.” With Du Pont Pees consistently ! 

that idea goes back to the founder, 2 RON 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours. He built 

all his plants with three strong walls, @ You can count on Koppers Tar Acids to meet your 

a weak roof and front so that any ex- : : s Atodek utente Vasil 

plosion would exert itself away from ; . required specifications —an to do @ consistentty. Vou 

the other buildings. ; , find, too, that these acids are always high in quality, 
The original du Pont brought to and possess exceptional uniformity. 

this country some other ideas on safety 

which were then considered revolu- 

tionary. To boost workers’ morale, he 

insisted that management and _ their 

families (usually du Ponts) live on 


the plant grounds. He also inaugu- PHENOL... 90-92% 
rated a policy whereby any time a 2 +» 82-84% KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
new—or rebuilt—mill started up, no CRESOLS .. . Meta Para Tar Products Division 


worker could enter until an executive .-- Ortho... U.S.P. Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
operated the machinery and turned SPECIAL RESIN CRESOLS 


out a batch of powder. 


Many of his ideas, in fact, are in- CRESYLIC = , [pm . 
corporated in the present day Du - ++ 99% purity . . - a com- ) Mm 


Pont “Safety Philosophy” embodied in plete line of off distillation KOPPERS (cy Chemicals 





Koppers Tar Acids are especially valuable in the pro- 
duction of synthetic resins, tricresyl phosphate, disinfect- 
ants and soaps; also, for the purification of lubricating oils. 








ranges . . . with composition ti 


five points: i 
eA positive belief that all personal 
injuries can be prevented. 
e An acceptance on the part of man- 


and freedom from impurities 
making them appropriate for 
all purposes. 
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SAVE MONEY 
ON PACKAGING 


WITH CONTAINERS 


of MOLDED PAPER 
by Meidis 


Ideal for granulatea substances, powders, 
soaps, abrasives, even some liquids and 
semi-liquids, Keiding Molded Paper Con- 
tainers are amazingly strong, light in 
weight and low in cost. 
You may find many economical uses for 
these containers. They're sturdy enough 
for shipping, attractive enough for a sales 
and display package, these containers are 
available in a wide variety of sizes and 
shapes. Standard color is white. Write for 
prices and samples. 

Available in nine sizes, ranging from 1 pint 

to S gals., with covers tight-fitting. (Not re- 

ded for shipping liquids.) 


KEIDING PAPER PROD 
3048 North 34th Street, Milwauk 
hergest Manufacturer of Molded Paper Containers 
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ROSENTHAL BERCOW (0., inc. 


25 East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
CABLE ADDRESS “RODRUG” 
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agement, which includes all levels 
through the foremen, of their respon- 
sibility to prevent personal injuries. 

eA conviction that it is reasonably 
possible to safeguard all operating ex- 
posures which may result in personal 
injuries. 

eA recognition that it is necessary 
to train all employees to understand 
that it is to their own advantage, as 
well as the company’s, to work safely 
and that they are expected to coop- 
erate in doing so. 


eAn acceptance of the fact that it 


‘. 


is good business from the standpoint 
of both efficiency and economy to pre- 
vent personal injuries. 

“On the last point,” says Queener, 
“we've proved that to ourselves a long 
time ago and now we can afford to 
talk from the humanitarian stand- 
point. In 1951, our frequency rate 
(time-losing injuries per million man 
hours worked) was 0.67, an all-time 
low for us. It means that over a span 
of twenty-five years, 31,000 Du Pont 
employees have been saved from per- 
sonal injuries. But we feel that there 
is still room for improvement.” 


DEDICATION OF THE MINIATURE: Small-scale mill for large-scale problems. 


Forty Foot Miniature Mill 


Crown-Zellerbach’s fully integrated 
paper mill in miniature started opera- 
tions last month. Part of the com- 
pany’s new $500,000 laboratory at 
Camas, Wash., it’s the first of its kind 
for the paper and pulp industry. 
Actually, the small scale mill is 40 
ft. long and is classed as a miniature 
only by comparison with conven- 
tional mills that run up to 600 ft. in 
length. The idea for it was conceived 
over a year ago to step up develop- 
ment operations (CIW, Apr. 14, ’51). 
It will be used to work out produc- 
tion techniques for new products 
developed by C-Z chemists and to 
eliminate any bugs that appear in proc- 
esses after they are placed in com- 
mercial production. 

One of its chief virtues lies in the 
fact that new kinds of paper can be 
made on a test basis without stopping 
production in one of the big mills. 
That should mean significant savings 
in time, says Wendell Moyer, G-Z’s 


director of research. As an example, 
he cites development of rosin paper 
on plywood overlays. The project has 
been under way five years. With the 
added convenience of the small mill, 
Moyer figures at least two years could 
have been saved. 

The miniature mill will be able to 
do anything a full-scale one can do. 
It can, for instance, turn out sheets 
of paper 26 in. wide and coat them 
with wax, gum or other substances, 
to make laminated and impregnated 
paper. 

And it may play a part in the de- 
velopment of new products since a 
large portion of the new lab is ear- 
marked for studies of what Moyer 
calls “the half of the log that is being 
lost as waste liquor.” Company re- 
searchers will concentrate on working 
up new by-products to follow Orzan, 
the first product derived from am- 
monia based sulfite liquor introduced 
this spring. 
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Catalysis Goes to Court 


In the high-ceilinged Lehigh County 
Court House in Allentown (Pa.), last 
week, Judge John H. Diefenderfer 
was in for a rare treat, For Eugene 
Houdry, the noted petroleum sci- 
entist, was preparing to pass pun- 
gent commercial propane through a 
special catalytic unit to produce odor- 
less carbon dioxide and steam. His 
aim: to show the effectiveness of the 
unit in combating industrial fumes. 

The whole business started _ last 
September when 92 residents of Allen- 
town complained of “penetrating, dis- 
agreeable and noxious odors” emanat- 
ing from fume disposal stacks of the 


HOUDRY WITH UNIT: A courtroom 
plug for a pollution process. 


Enamelstrip Corp., sought an injunc- 
tion against the company. 

Meanwhile Arthur Uhleen, execu- 
tive v.p. and general manager of 
Enamelstrip, had read of Houdry’s 
Oxy-Catalyst Manufacturing Co. The 
firm was turning out units that oxidiz- 
ed hydrocarbon vapors into carbon 
dioxide and water. Although they 
were being marketed for use on in- 
dustrial trucks, Uhleen figured they 
might turn the trick on other fume 
disposal problems. 

After getting in touch with Houdry, 
Uhleen sent him a sample of the efflu- 
ent gases (principally mixed xylols). 
Tests proved satisfactory and Uhleen 
decided to go ahead with the com- 
mercial unit. 

Inside the Unit: The Houdry cata- 
lytic unit consists of two porcelain end 
plates, a spacer bar and 73 porcelain 
rods. Each rod is coated with a 0.003 
in. film of catalytic alumina and plat- 
inum alloy. Houdry says platinum it- 
self is a satisfactory catalyst but its 
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life is short. On the other hand, he 
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TOLUOL 
BENZOL—XYLOL 
Solvent NAPHTHAS 


Manufactured in our Houston 
Texas (Galena Park) plant 


OIL & CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INC. 


295 Madison Ave., Murray Hill 6-0785 


HOUSTON: City National Bank Bidg., Charter 4747 
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YMET is the most high- 
ly concentrated form of 
metasilicate available, be- 
cause it contains no water 
of crystallization. Unique 
among alkalies—1t com- 
bines strength with buffer- 
ing action which prevents 
abrupt changes in pH. ; 
you use alkali — invest- 
gate DRYMET. 


WRITE F OR 
DRYMET File 
Folder contain- 
ing com plete 
technical infor- 
mation. 


*Reg- U. S. Pat. Off. 


A granular, free-flowing 
alkali with the following 
properties: 

Formula....++++** Na2Si03 
Molecular Weight... 122.06 


Na20 
pH ina 1% Solution. .12.75 


Quickly and completely 
soluble in water up tO a 
concentration of 35% 1.0 
lb. DRYMET equivalent 
to 1.6 Ibs. sodium meta- 
silicate pentahydrate. 





PRODUCTION..... 


has found the alloy to be 90% effec- 
tive after 5,000 hours of steady use. 

Uhleen reports that not only has 
the installation eliminated the odor 
problem, but it will pay for itself in 
six months. The oxidation process is 
exothermic to a point where it is com- 
mercially feasible to use the gases as 
a source of process heat. Says Uhleen: 
“The entire installation cost us about 
$16,000 but has saved us 90% on our 
monthly fuel bills that used to run 
about $3,000 a month. 

Inside the Court: Although no de- 
cision was expected from Judge Dief- 
enderfer immediately, by mid-week 
many court room observers felt the 
outcome was a foregone conclusion. 
Furthermore, a check by Enamelstrip 
just before the trial of 16 of the 92 
residents involved showed overwhelm- 
ingly that they felt the cause of the 
disturbance had been removed. But 


the company was determined to carry 
the proceedings through to get a clean 
slate. For Houdry, of course, the hear- 
ings and the resultant publicity add up 
to a nice plug for his process. 


EQUIPMENT. —" 


Multi-Temperature Control: Illinois 
Testing Laboratories, Inc. (Chicago) 
has introduced a 


new temperature 


control unit. Called the Alnor Pyrotac, 
the new unit automatically monitors 
up to 20 separate temperature points 
a minute. The Alnor Pyrotac should 
find application in research and proc- 
essing where close control is desired. 

« 
Redesigned Pumps: Ingersoll-Rand 
Co. (N. Y.) has redesigned its line 
of horizontal, multi-stage centrifugal 
pumps for medium pressure uses. The 
new pumps, Class CNTA, are claimed 
to give higher efficiency and superior 
operation. Units are available with 4, 
6 or 8 stages and are built in 12, 2, 
2'% and 3 inch sizes. They are recom- 
mended for boiler-feed, mine de- 
watering, marine, refinery and general 
industrial services to 800 Ibs. 

« 
Resistant Chemrok: A new resistant 
plastic material, Chemrok, is now 
available from The Richardson Co. 
(Melrose Park, Ill.). Richardson rec- 
ommends that its new product be used 
as a corrosion-resistant material in the 
rayon, pulp and paper, petroleum, 
mining and chemical process indus- 
tries. A moldable material, Chemrok 
can be used for fabricating filter plates, 
plating barrels and similar equipment 
where load, temperature and chemical 
resistance are desired. 

* 
Trouble Indicators: Tigerman-Ander- 





HUMIDITY 


Within 1° WET BULB 





If controlled air conditions are necessary for some impor- 
tant testing and research, here is a cabinet that provides 
6 cubic feet of controlled air in constant circulation. 
Within the range of 40° F. to 140° F., this cabinet will 
maintain both dry and wet bulb temperatures within 
iF. 

Heating and cooling, humidifying and drying, are all 
controlled automatically and uniform conditions are 
maintained as long as the unit is in operation. Outside 
indicators reveal the conditions inside the box at all times. 


AIRE-REGULATOR 


Constant Temperature and Humidity Cabinets are now 
in use by prominent laboratories in many lines for testing 
and research. Among the users are food manufacturers 
of all kinds producing bakery products, flour, packaged 
mixes, cheese, yeast, beer, candy and meat products; 
others are manufacturers of pharmaceuticals, photo- 
graphic supplies, paints and varnishes, chemicals, insulat- 
ing materials, instruments, box board, paper tape and 
crude oil products. Wherever there is a need for check- 
ing the action of temperatures and humidity there is a 
need for an Aire-Regulator. Write for bulletins and tell 
us your requirements. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGY, INC. 
5909 Northwest Highway 
Chicago 31, Illinois 








son Co, (Chicago) has just come up 
with a new type of automatic alarm 
unit called the Tel-Alarm. These units 
are recommended for signalling fail- 
ure or abnormal operations of valves, 
pumps, heaters and other processing 
equipment. Tel-Alarms are unitized 
and hermetically sealed, are construct- 
ed to take a variety of circuit ar- 
rangements from a single basic alarm 
unit. 

. 
Improved Mercury Switches: Newly 
designed mercury switches are now 
being offered by Minneapolis-Honey- 
well’s Micro Switch Div. (Freeport, 
Ill). The new switches are embedded 
in plastic “potting” compounds for 
added protection and are accordingly 
claimed to be more rugged than ‘their 
standard glass-enclosed counterparts. 
Additional improved features are also 
claimed for these units. 

° 
Test Filters; A complete miniature fil- 
tration system is now being produced 
by Hercules Filter Corp. (Paterson, 
N. J.). The miniature pressure leaf 
filter system is recommended for test 
purposes where filtering operations, 
medium and similar evaluations are 
required, 

° 
Metering Molten Metal: A magnetic 
flowmeter, for the remote measure- 
ment of molten-metal flow, is now 
available from the Special Products 
Section of the General Electric Co. 
(Schenectady). G. E. claims that its 
new flowmeter offers maximum safety 
where hazardous metals, such as sodi- 
um, sodium-potassium, and lead-bis- 
muth alloys must be metered. Any 
potentiometer can be used to measure 
the flowmeter’s multivolt output. 

» 
Dehumidifier Exporters: The Philips 
Export Corp. (N.Y.) has been named 
to handle overseas distribution of Dry- 
omatic Corp.’s automatic dehumidifi- 
cation machines. Dryomatic units are 
continuous absorption type dehumid- 
ifiers, using a combination of activated 
alumina and silica gel as desiccants. 

e 
Teflon: Ethylene Corp. (Summit, N.J.) 
is now offering Teflon in a number 
of new sizes and forms. The revised 
size and price table lists Teflon in 
the following forms: shaved tape, 
molded sheets, molded round tubing, 
beading, and extruded and molded 
rod. 

2 
Koroseal Uses: Metalweld, Inc. (Phil- 
adelphia) is now offering a “Koroseal 
Bulletin” which discusses, illustrates 
and gives data on the application of 
flexible Koroseal. Uses discussed in- 
clude plating, tanks, racks, vats, ete. 
for handling various chemicals. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


One of the first practical low-cost containers for 
shipping acids and other corrosive liquids was the glass 
carboy bottle made by Gayner almost 60 years ago. 
Every chemical manufacturer at the turn of the century 
recognized these sturdy glass containers as “‘acid’’ car- 
boys, and the name has stuck ever since. Their use, 
however, has grown in many directions. 


Today, Gayner glass carboys serve as more than just 
an “acid’’ carrier. They are used to ship and store 
essential oils, drugs, shampoos and hair tonics—for bulk 
packaging of fine powders, granular and crystalline 
chemicals—for fruit pectins, syrups and extracts—for 
pharmaceuticals in tablet or capsule forms, and many 
other diversified uses. 


Chances are, your production department is already 
using Gayner glass carboys—13-gallon MCA Standard 
—for safe shipping of hard-to-handle liquids. If not, you 
will want to know about the advantages of these clear, 
strong, easy-to-handle glass carboys—their ease of 
cleaning and repeated re-use—their resistance to chemi- 
cal attack, corrosion, pitting and absorption of fluids— 
their low initial cost and economy in shipping expense. 


Illustrated brochure, prices and delivery details 
sent promptly upon request. 


TIME-PROVEN 


CARBOY POINTS 


1 
2 
3 
4 


5 
6 
7 
8 


Gayner glass is fully annealed. Max- 
imum shock-resistance for safety. 
Uniform, heavy walls. Strong, 
durable, greatest serviceability. 
Easy to clean because it’s GLASS. 
Re-usable for same or different 
liquids. 

Resistant to chemical attack. No 
pores or pits to absorb woter or 
chemicals. 

Bottle held firmly by cork wedges. 
All corners of box securely cushioned. 
Light in weight—low return costs. 
Box is clear, sturdy, seasoned white 
pine. Bottle easy to install; con- 
venient to handle and store. 
Approved by Bureau of Explosives. 
MCA Stondard 13-gallon carboy 
bottles. 


GAYNER 


SALEM, NEW JERSEY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GLASS CONTAINERS 


GLASS WORKS 


FOUNDED IN 1674 


ss ik Tage 
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(OAL 
CHEMICALS 


are in the picture 


@ Today’s rainwear is smart and good- 


looking, yet it sheds water like the pro- 





verbial duck’s back. The water repellants 
with which fabrics can be treated are 
another outstanding achievement of the 
chemical industry. 

An important ingredient in the manu- 
facture of these water repellants is U’S:S 
Pyridine, one of the line of U:S:S Coal 
Chemicals. Other basic Coal Chemicals 
produced by United States Steel include 
Benzol, Toluol, Xylol, Phenol, Cresols, 
Cresylic Acid, Naphthalene, Picoline, 
Creosote Oil and Ammonium Sulphate. 

For complete information on these 
US'S Coal Chemicals, contact our near- 
est Coal Chemical sales office or write 
directly to United States Steel Company, 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30. 


Pennsylvania. 


U-S-S COAL CHEMICALS & 


2-952 
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SPECIAL LIBS 


FORTIFIED MOTOR OILS: For better lubricants, chemical improvers. 


Fortified for Service 


Chemical oil additives, 30 million gallons of them, will 





be used this year to improve motor lubricant qualities. And one 
bright forcast: By 1955 50 million gallons may be used, value 


may touch $200 million. 


Though demand for detergent and inhibitor compounds 
is high, additive makers see no trouble getting basic supplies. 





Chemical additives for lubricating oils 
is a business that’s grown so fast it 
even has the specialists confused.°® 
The old designations for various grades 
of motor oils were regular, premium, 
and heavy duty, but this week the 
American Petroleum Institute began 
distributing instruction material on 
new terms for oils: MS, MM and ML 
are the designations for automobile 
oils (in order of decreasing additive 
content); DS and DG are the new 
tabs for diese] oils. 

Latest product for boosting oil qual- 
ity is American Cyanamid’s Aerolube 
92, a detergent-antioxidant designed 
for high sulfur content petroleums, in- 
troduced this week. It’s only the latest 
entry in the field of oil improvers, a 
business that has grown thirty-fold in 
the past dozen years, now has a value 
comfortably over $100 million yearly. 

Detergents designed to keep sludge 
and dirt particles in suspension, and 
inhibitors to cut oxidation and cor- 
rosion, are the big items in chemical 

* A sign of the present confusion: Buick dip- 
sticks read “‘use heavy duty motor oil only,” 


while Buick servicemen have signs reading 
“Premium motor oil used here exclusively.” 
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additives, though pour depressants, 
viscosity index improvers, anti-foam- 
ing agents, and the like are required 
in quantity too. One estimate puts 
inhibitor and detergent consumption 
for heavy duty oils alone at 2.2 million 
gallons (in oil base) a month. 

And the consumption will be going 
up. The armed services, demanding 
higher quality, longer wearing lubri- 
cants, have specifications for oils (Mil 
2104 and 2104B supplements) which 
will require up to 20% additives. 

Cheaper to Buy It: Not many of the 
oil companies have found it profitable 
to make their own additives; not all 
the additive makers produce their own 
raw materials. Shell, Standard of New 
Jersey, Standard of Indiana, and 
the Pacific Coast’s Oronite Chemical 
(which sells to others), do much of 
their own additive development; 
American Cyanamid, Lubrizol (Cleve- 
land) and Monsanto are leading non- 
captive suppliers. (Lubrizol is the 
largest of the independents.) L. Son- 
neborn and Sons (New York) sup- 
plies many of the sodium salts of 
petroleum sulfonates which are made 


into lube detergents, and Rohm & 
Haas makes pour depressants and 
viscosity index improvers. 

All these makers are in a pretty 
good supply position this year. Last 
year, phenol and sulfuric acids sup- 
plies were tight, but except for se- 
lenium used in some oxidation inhib- 
itors, producers currently are en- 
countering no trouble in getting the 
requisite 30-40 basic chemicals. 

Combat’s Child: The Army’s Ord- 
nance Department, in last war, was 
largely responsible for the growth of 
the additive chemical industry. The 
Department, demanding an oil that 
could be used in all vehicles under a 
variety of operating conditions, set 
up specification 2-104A. Industry met 
the requirements for such an all- 
purpose oil by improving quality base 
stocks with up to 2%% additives, and 
there is no record of mechanical fail- 
ures due to defective oil. Since the 
war development of detergent- and 
additive-containing oils has continued. 
Now a well fortified oil ups cost to 
maker about 5-7¢/gal. 

Perhaps the leading detergents at 
this time are of the sulfonate or 
phenate type. Barium or calcium sul- 
fonates (neutral or basic petroleum 
sulfonates, or wax-substituted benzene 
sulfonates) are the principal one used 
in crank-case oils. Oronite claims to 
be the only outfit compounding with 
calcium. 

Sulfur-phosphorus compounds (di- 
thiophosphates, and either terpene- or 
polybutene-phosphorus __ pentasulfide 
reaction products) are the most widely 
used inhibitors. Both sulfur and phos- 
phorus have long been used as in- 
hibitors; the problem has been to 
prevent them from being corrosive, 
at the same time retaining their in- 
hibitory characteristics. Incidentally, 
the sulfur in the detergent sulfonates, 
present in SOz radicals, does not have 
inhibitory properties. 

But chemical additives had been in 
use long before the war. 

Since 25: Standard of California 
claims to be one of the first to com- 
pound an oil with a chemical’ im- 
prover. Back in 1925, a special oil 
was formulated to cope with prob- 
lems in lubricating of the Model T 
Ford’s planetary transmission. 

Pour point depressants, to make oil 
flow even at low temperatures, with- 
out expensive refinery de-waxing, 
were among the first commonly used 
additives. Viscosity index improvers, 
which reduced the effects of tempera- 
ture on viscosity were also available 
in the thirties, as were some types of 
detergents for diesels. 

These detergents, chlorinated cal- 
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For Competitive Conquest 
vy the Research Laboratories of 


FOSTER D. SNELL, Inc. 


shakes 


Organoleptic Panel Tests 
Prove Flavor and Aroma 


Radioisotope Tracers 
Prove Formulations and Packaging 


Scott Tester and all the latest devices 
for physical measurements. 


CALL the roll, and you'll find our 
scientific research personnel and ad- 
vanced equipment are ready to cope 
with most any problem. 


YOU can hire us as your research 
laboratory or to temporarily assist 
your present facilities in emergencies. 


Inquiries Invited 
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“ywIRGINIA” 
ZINC HYDRO 
DOES IT! 


WiiRcinin 


19 4 


snc 
posuLPHit t 


Write today for our folder giving the 
applications for the powerful reducing 
properties of “Virginia” Zinc Hydrosul- 
phite. VIRGINIA SMELTING COMPANY, 
Dept. CW, West CI N 


TOA 1898 
Field Offices: NEW YORK e BOSTON e CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA @ DETROIT @ ATLANTA 
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cium stearates and certain aluminum 
naphthenates had two drawbacks: 
They speeded up oil oxidation, and 
they sometimes corroded bearings. 
But they were used until the more 
satisfactory sulfonates and phenates 
were developed. 

Problems Remain: Despite the im 
proved chemical additives, there is 
room for much more work. Much of 
the present development has been 
in the line of oils for high temperature, 
high speed work. Similarly 
from the standpoint of engine wear, 
is “cold” 
the time the engine only idles. 
trucks, and 
stopping vehicles produce 
able acid in the oil. Shell, among 
others, has developed oils (Rimula 
oils) with high alkalinity for this. 


severe, 


much of 
Deliv 
frequently 


operation, where 


ery similar 


consider 


Shell has found its oils also reduce 
the annoying smoke production in 
small warehouse lift trucks. (Union 
Carbide’s synthetic Ucon lubricants, 
of the polyalkylene glycol type, are 
also known to reduce this smoke prob 
lem.) 

Future Bright: Most forecasts otf 
the chances for lube additives are 
cheerful. Consumption seems bound 
to go up, and though the prices will 
drop on many of the fortifiers, a 
market of $200 million wouldn't be 
surprising. Oronite ventures the opin- 
ion that U.S. consumption should be 
50 million gallons by 1955. 

And the market abroad is hardly 
touched. Increasing use of American 
machinery, like diesel farm tractors 
and the like, will require that over- 
seas lube suppliers stock fortified oils, 
buy additives. 


ALDRIN FOR DAMASCUS: Chemicals for the Middle Eastern cold war. 


Insecticides Win Middle East Allies 


In the tense Middle East, where the 
free nations quietly struggle with Rus- 
sia for influence, chemistry has become 
a vital weapon. Last year the United 
States won a round by supplying the 
insecticide aldrin to combat a locust 
plague. This year, with another 
scourge of locust in sight, Russia has 
given ten planes, 50 tons of insecti- 
cides to aid the peoples of Iran and 


Pakistan. But we’re not out; two tons 
of aldrin have been flown over, and 
a total of 77 tons are on the way as 
we seek to retain the past-won good- 
will. 

Already two United States-financed 
planes are spraying infested areas of 
Iraq under Point Four Plan aid, two 
more have gone to work in Iran this 
week; a couple of others are in south- 
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gTAINLESS STEEL 


NEED METALS? 


NEL" 
Inco BRASS Sheet, Plate, Tube, Pipe, Wire, Rod and Bar, Extrusions, Siructural 


NICKEL” Shapes . . . and the following INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS: Fasteners, 
Tube Fittings, Pipe Fittings, Valves, Silver Brazing Alloy, Welding 
Material, Solder, Castings, Tube Expander Equipment, Liquid Plastic 
Protective Coating, Metallic Caulking Compound, Aluminum Metal 
Trim, Waterproof Barriers, Nails, Handrail Fittings, Low Melting 
Alloys, Aluminum Jacketing, Wire Cloth and Rope, and “O” Rings. 


COPPER 


ans i li al all gis 


STEEL 


Precision Equipment for Shearing and Slitting. 


*Not stocked in Kansas City or St. Louls territories, 
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THEN CALL: 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION 


Call, wire, or write nearest Metal Goods Corporation Representative: 
General Offices: Tulsa 3, Oklahoma SALES SERVICE OFFICES Davenport, lowa 
. *g 302 North Boston taatent 924 State Street 
St. Louis 15, Missouri Soon) Harrison salon ot Robert L. Tharp 
Phone: 4-1175 George E. Akerberg Phone: 2-3156 


Phone: 5-2711 Omaha, Nebraska 
|, Texe: g 
\ TOFFICES AND WAREHOUSES npr Looe 7 Wichita, Kedeas 3515 No. 67th Avenve 
St. Lovis 15, Missouri Harris T. Gregg 2200 East Central C. M. Cooley 
5239 Brown Avenve Phone: CEntral 8881 Ray Noller Phone: Walnut 1112 
Nels Hower Phone: 7-8921 Beaumont, Texas 
Phone: GOodfellow 1234 Denver 2, Colorado Decatur, Iilinois 238 Bowie Bidg. 
City 16, M 2425 Walnut Street 1305 West Sunset L. T. Dodson 
Kansas City 16, Mo. Cornelius C. Dehn Arlie W. Tempel Phone: 4-7536, 4-7537 
1300 Burlington Phone: AComa 5891 Phone: 8-1314 
Frank D. Hogan 4 Fort Worth, Texas 
Phone: NOrclay 3516 Dallas 9, Texas Baton Rouge, Louisiana 3821 Carolyn 
6211 Cedar Springs Rd 4419 Mimosa Street John M. Turbitt 
Sam D. Hodgdon Paul P. Vidovic Phone: FOrtune 4369 
Phone: Elmhurst 3271 Phone: 4-4738 Sem Aatotte, Geom 


New Orleans 12, La. Indianapolis 2, Ind. 2012 Alamo N atl. Bidg 
432 Julio Street Harry L. Newton : Roy D. Bagaley 
Carl ¥. Wademever 1333 N. Pennsylvania Phone: GArfield 316! 
Phone: CAnal 7373 Phones Lincoln 2960 
Memphis, Tennessee 
713 Columbian Mutual 
Tower Bidg. 
Robert W. Downs 
Phone: 5-8721 
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INDUSTRIAL 
AROMATICS 


DEODORANTS 
GERMICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 

PRESERVATIVES 
ANTI-SKINNING AGENTS 


fer 
TEXTILES 


PAINTS— ADHESIVES 
PAPER—PLASTICS 

SOLVENTS—RUBBER 

and other chemical industries 


industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 


330 West 42nd Street 


\ New York 18, N.Y. 














NO longer in the laboratory category 
of scientific curiosity, Lithium has 
achieved the status of a new industry 
through the medium of applied research. 
Lithium’s commercial significance em- 
braces field after field. The amazing in- 
crease in usage of Lithium and Lithium 
chemicals has been possible largel 
through the extensive development ak 
of Metalloy Corporation, basic to this 
fast-growing industry. 

LOOK TO METALLOY—Supplier of 7 Forms of 
Lithium Metal—17 ssn Compounds 
Supplied f . » Metal— 
ingot Cup, Shot Red: Wire-Ribben- Cartridge 


co MPOUNDS 
Gubanstetuaitecbenehne tae. 
ride-Hydride-Hydroxide-Manganite- 
Nitrate - Nitride - Silicate - Titanate - 
Zirconate-Zirconium Silicate 
if it’s UTHIUM—It’s METALLOY! 


Write Dept. A for Data 
Sheets 








THIUM * METALLOY CORP., Division 


Rand Tower 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesoto 
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ern Pakistan; and four more have been 
dispatched to Jordan and Karachi. 

Six other Piper Cubs, given to Iran 
last year, are on the job now combat- 
ting the locusts. They’re piloted by 
pilots trained under the Point Four 
program. And the UN has allotted 
half a million dollars for locust control. 

Chemical Advantage: But the Rus- 
sians, sending along spraying crews 
to man their planes, and providing 
500 tons of bran bait in addition to 
the 50 tons of insecticide, aren’t pack- 
ing up and heading for home just be- 
cause we're there. More discouraging 
to them is the fact that we are provid- 
ing better chemicals. 

Aldrin, supplied by Shell Chemical 
Co., and made in the now-Shell-own- 
ed Julius Hyman plant in Colorado, 
has proved to be about 50% cheaper 
to use than any other control. Two 
ounces in oil or water spray effectively 
knocks out the locusts, killing them by 
attacking the nervous system. 

The British, too, are in on the fight 
to control locusts. They’re pushing the 
use of benzene hexachloride, largely 
made by ICI. 

These chemicals promise eventual 
control of the locusts, which have been 
plaguing the Middle East since the 
time of Abraham. The insects cost 
African, Middle Eastern, and South 
Asian countries an estimated $90 mil- 
lion per year when they're swarming, 
but they could cost more this year if 
control efforts fail. For though last 
year’s plague was bad, this year’s is 
said to be worst in 100 years. 

Starting last January in a 
area in East Africa, 
whirring insects have swarmed into 
wide areas of French Somaliland, 
Eritrea, the Sudan, Aden, Yeman, and 
onto Jordan, Egypt Israel, Syria, Iraq, 
Iran, and Pakistan. 

Deep Implications: Serious locust 
damage could cause an unmanageable 
situation in certain of the Mid-East 
areas. Iran, without its oil revenues, 
could easily fall into the hands of the 
communist Tudeh party. And India 
is already facing a famine caused by 
the drought this year. Further losses 
can ill be borne. 

That’s why Point Four officials and 
Middle Eastern governments are so 
hopeful about aldrin. It’s proved to 
be the most effective of the chemicals 
tried, including the undisclosed com- 
pounds the Russians are providing. 

© 
Inroads of Liquor: More than 350 
miles of unpaved roads in Clackamus 
County, Ore., will #be treated this 
summer with waste sulfite liquor furn- 
ished without cost by the Publishers 
Paper Co. (Oregon City). 


small 
the hordes of 


About half the mill’s daily output 
of 200,000 gallons of waste material 
will be sprayed on the roads to prevent 
deterioration, eliminate dust. If tests 
are successful, mills at Salem and 
Newberg, Ore., may be tapped. 

> 
Where Krilium Leaves Off: Monsanto 
Chemical Co. is boosting capacity for 
production of phosphoric acid, am- 
monium phosphates, and potassium 
phosphates, used in making liquid and 
water soluble plant nutrients. 


For Aerosols: The USDA has approved 
use of sulfoxide in aerosols, okaying 
formulations employing up to 5% of 
the synergist made by S. B. Penick 
& Co. (New York). 

° 
Add Water: On sale now in the Cleve- 
land area, and slated for national dis- 
tribution soon, is a “dry” automobile 
battery made by Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

Utilizing a new type separator, the 
new battery is shipped without acid in 
it. The dealer keeps it dry until sold, 
when he adds the fluid, (distributed in 
polyethylene containers) after which 
it is maintained like ordinary batteries. 
Battery sells for about $1.50 more 
than most, is guaranteed three months 
more than most. 

° 
For Smoother Going: Molykote-Cen- 
terlube, a molydenum disulfide pow- 
der for dead center lubrication is now 
offered by the Alpha Corp. (Green- 
wich, Conn.), 


Boston Meeting 


Chemical Specialties Manufacturers 
Assn., meeting in Boston June 9 and 
10, has scheduled some 60 speakers 
to cover topics vital to makers of in- 
dustrial and household chemical prod- 
ucts. 

Of particular interest are symposia 
on: 

e Army and Navy aerosol procure- 
ment program 

e Paints in aerosols 

e Aerosol valves 

e Test methods of germicide eval- 
uation. 

e Industrial uses of insecticides 

e Insect control by chemical vapor- 
izers. 

The two day affair at the 
Sheraton Plaza is the 
meeting of the group. 


Boston 
38th midyear 





PICTURES IN THIS ISSUE: 


Cover (top) — Hannes Fehn Photo; 
Cover (bottom) & pp. 38 & 39 — Cianci 
Photos; p. 23 — Wide World; p. 31 — 
U. S. Army; p. 40 — Wide World; p. 59 
— Kaiden-Kazanjion Photo. 
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wax paper, cartons and containers made with 


WARWICK WAXES 


PARAFFIN 





WARCO* 150 YELLOW 





WARCO* 180 WHITE 
WARCOSINE* 


To obtain better results at low- 
er cost in the paper industry, 
investigate Warwick Woxes. 
Ask for samples, technical 
data, and technical counsel... 
and our new 1952 price list. 
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BETTER WAXES FOR EVERY USE 
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The fly died...and 


a new jet container 
was a success ! 


The pressure container provides the 
most effective means of dispensing 
insecticide ever invented. 

Canco’s new “jet” can embodies 
the experience and know-how of more 
than 50 years in the making of con- 
tainers for specific purposes. Strong, 


conveniently shaped, with a variety of 


nozzles for every use, this container 
is not only one of the most efficient 
for insecticides, but is adaptable to a 
wide variety of other uses. Among 
them: 


Shampoos, shaving creams, whipped 
cream, deodorants, waxes, paints, 


mothproofers and many others. 


Have you considered it for your 
product? Canco offers a wide variety 
of pressure containers for all indus- 
try. We will custom design a particu- 
lar “jet” package to give your 
product unique shelf-distinction and 
eye-appeal. 

Wouldn't it be a good idea to have 
your packaging people get together 
with ours and talk it over? When they 
do, you'll discover as many, many 
others have, that where a container 
problem is concerned, it pays to call 
Canco first! 





AMERICAN 


= CAN 


ee CANADA 





SAN FRANCISCO 
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CW Index of Chemical Output—Basis: Total Man Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 


MARKET LETTER 


Rubber is bouncing around Washington again this week. GR-S 
rubber, that is. RFC wants to get out of the synthetic rubber production 
business; Congress is insisting that the agency stay in. 

The unusual situation—a government agency fighting to cut, not 
save its authority; Congress fighting to save, not cut that authority—has 
private producers, understandably enough, rooting for RFC. 

But Capitol Hill will have its way. The U.S. will continue in the 
synthetic rubber production business be it for one year (House-favored), 
two years (Senate-recommended), eighteen months (a compromise). 














The Office of International Trade’s tossing of a little more am- 
munition RFC-way last week is probably just a coincidence. OIT let it 
be known that GR-S rubber exports are free from quota restrictions. 
Reason: Continued improvement of supplies. 





In another sector, private industry was squaring off for a tussle 
with NPA. That government agency last week told prime copper pro- 
ducers its new copper allocation scheme. 

The plan requires all domestic users of refined copper to accept 
60° of their future allocations in domestic metal, the remaining 40% in 
high-priced foreign metal. NPA hope: The load of high-cost foreign cop- 
per will be spread among all consumers. 








But not all news out of Washington is of a bickering nature. 
Some is innocuous, even encouraging. 

DPA set an expansion goal for vulcanized fiber: 70 million pounds 
a year, a 10 million pound boost over 1951’s 60 million capacity. 

And minerals allocators are probably happy over the new pro- 
duction record boron mineral producers established in 1951. The record: 
862,797 short tons as compared with 647,735 short tons in 1950. 











Encouraging, too, is the National Petroleum Council’s new report 
on petroleum productive capacity. Despite recurrent fears,, we are not run- 
ning out of oil. 

Room for a boom in production and demand for natural gas is 
indicated in the estimated 1955 supply availability figures: 9.5-11.9 tril- 
lion cu. ft. (actual production in 1950—6.9 trillion cu. ft.). 
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MARKET LETTER 








WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week 
Chemical Industries Output Index (1947—100) 123.9 124.4 
Bituminous Coal Production (Daily average, 1000 tons) 1,497.0 1,398.0 
Steel Ingot Production (thousand tons) 2,111.0 2,124.0 
Stock Price Index of 14 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 235.0 233.3 
Chemical Process Industries Construction Awards (Eng. News-Record) $4,092,000 $7,951,000 


MONTHLY INDICATORS—PRODUCTION : 
(Index 1935-1939—100) Latest Month Preceding Month 
All Manufacturing and Mining 
Durable Manufactures 
Non-durable Manufactures 
All Chemical Products 
Industrial Chemicals 
By-product Coke 





The Senate Banking and -Currency Committee late last week 
issued its report on extension of the Defense Production Act; is convinced 
the government has to continue price, wage, priority powers over the 
national economy. 

Some persuaders: 1) Larger defense expenditures; 2) Ex- 
pected deficit financing through 1954; 3) Threat of further Russian 
“disturbances.” 

However, with a nod toward private industry, the Committee 
urges removal of controls “with all practical dispatch.” 











A new tailored price regulation is not in the cards for the coke, 
coal chemicals and coke oven industry. OPS, indefinitely extending SR-13 
(which covers the industry), explains present circumstances do not war- 
rant a custom-made regulation. 

On the other hand supply-demand, not Washington may regulate 
the next price of lead. A fresh supply of foreign metal from Europe, prin- 
cipally Germany, is being offered at 14¢/pound—a cent below U.S. price. 

It’s a good bet the import duty (1 and 1/16¢/lb.) on lead will soon 
be reimposed. Reason: Lead prices in May averaged well below the 
18¢/pound level. 

What is a fair price for tin? RFC, Bolivian tin mine operators 
are still dickering. But chances are Yankee horse-trading will get the 
price down to $1.2114 a pound, the same price U.S. has paid other tin 
producers. 

Original Bolivian demand for $1.50/pound was chewed down to 
$1.30, but a few small operators have already accepted RFC’s $1.2114 offer. 

















What a difference a year makes. Sulfuric acid this time last year 
was in an exceedingly tight position ; this week some sections of the country 
are calling supplies “longish.” 

Among the reasons: Sulfur from Texas Gulf Sulphur Co.’s multi- 
million dollar plant at Spindletop is beginning to hit the markets. Other 
causes: less sulfuric demand in some industries; not quite the need for 
as-high inventory levels. 








SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending June 2, 1952 
UP 





Change New Price Change New Price 
Casein, Argentine, 100-bg. lots $ .0025 $ .1575 
DOWN 
Wax, sugarcane, ref., dom., works 0S > Neomycin, | kilo lots, grm. 30 1.20 
Sodium antimoniate, bbls., c.l. .03 35 





All prices per pound unless quantity is stated 
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No matter 


how you look at a 


Chemico plant 


it’s a Zig 
profitable ge ee Th 
investment 


If you are thinking of expanding present facilities 
or erecting a new plant for the manufacture of 
heavy chemicals, look into Chemico’s all-inclusive 


service. 


PLANNING—AIl factors that may influence design 
. availability of raw materials and utilities, 
location of plant site, soil conditions . . . are 
checked before starting engineering designs. Fach 
Chemico project is planned to meet your specific 


needs, 


PROCESS—Chemico offers a wide range of 
processes for the production of heavy chemicals. 
Every one is proved in service . . . designed for 
maximum output at lowest product cost. 


MANPOWER—Automatic operation, centralized 
control and efficient plant layout minimize man- 
power requirements. Maintenance is simple. Equip- 
ment is never “hard to get at” for repairs, 


DELIVERY—Chemico trains the operating crew 
. .. turns over an efficiently operating plant on a 
one-contract, one-responsibility, performance- 


guaranteed basis. 


From every viewpoint, a Chemico-built plant is a 
profitable investment, Proof ? 37 years of successful 
experience in completing more than 800 installa- 
tions throughout the world. 


A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22,N. Y. 
CABLES: CHE MICONST, NEW YORK ° 
TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVES: IN EUROPE CYANAMID PRODUCTS LTD., LONDON ; IN CANADA-—-CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION Chemico plants are 
(INTER-AMERICAN) LTD., TORONTO; IN SOUTHERN AFRICA~-SOUTH AFRICA CYANAMID (PTY) LTD., JOHANNESBUR( profitable investments 
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MARKETS. ....--. 


Curbs Off Resorcinol 


Resorcinol last week was added to NPA’s decontrol list. 





It may now be purchased without allocation authorization, but 


the armed services get priority. 


Near-future increases in military, civilian demand will 





not upset current supply-demand balance, says NPA. 


No details are forthcoming, but Heyden’s new process 





will boost its production within six months—‘“if demand war- 


rants it.’’ 


Resorcinol, Adam to a host of chemi- 
cal reactions, market-wise is termed 
one of the more staid, stable products. 
Only three significant price changes 
in the last decade give evidence of 
that fact. 

Under government controls since 
June 1951, as an Appendix A material 
(requiring both supplier and consumer 
to apply for allocation authorization) 
resorcinol last week was stricken from 
NPA’s “unsanforized” list of chemical 
products under allocation. (The shrink- 
ing list this week shows only four 
left: naphthenic acid, thiokol, methy- 
lene chloride, polyethylene.) 

Although resorcinol allocation con- 
trols are now off, NPA is protecting 
the nation’s right-and-might flank. Mil- 
itary and atomic programs are guar- 
anteed first call on all existing supplies 
through the priority system establish- 
ed in NPA’s regulation 2. But this 
week defense orders, military demands 
are not gulping resorcinol as they 
were a few months ago; civilian buy- 
ers are finding it easier to get all they 
need—at least most of the time. 

Phrase Flogging: Current producers 
Koppers (Petrolia, Pa.) and Heyden 
Chemical (Garfield, N.J.), and very 
soon-producer, Borden Co.’s Chemical 
Division (Dominguez, Calif.), are ex- 
pecting to turn out a total of nearly 
7 million pounds by the end of the 
year, should make industrial consum- 
ers a little happier. (Under controls, 
batch users had to order in restricted 
amounts, twiddle their thumbs until 
enough resorcinol was accumulated 
for use.) 

Men who know resorcinol best sav 
that 7 million pounds should wind up 


like this: 


Estimated 1952-1953 


End-Use Pattern 
Pharmaceuticals 


But the picture may change ibrupt- 
ly. To flog a phrase, “If the so-called 
police action in Korea should 
etc., ete. then the consumers 
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with less urgent needs will be queing 
up again. This thinking is reflected in 
the spread-eagling estimated consump- 
tion of resorcinol in the resins cate- 
gory—20-30%. It is said military pro- 
grams blue-print, drawing 
board stages call for a big chunk (but 
no one can pin-point the amount) of 
resorcinol for cold-set adhesives, other 
uses. 


now in 


DPA notes, but doesn’t say when, 


KOPPERS’ COOPER: “ 
uct, stable price.” 


. stable prod- 


demand will increase considerably on 
the military and civilian fronts but 
upped requirements will be met by 
entrance of the new producer. 

Affable Elsie: Originally NPA au- 
thorized the construction at Tacoma, 
Wash., but a shortage of essential raw 
materials in that area forced Borden 
to switch the plant site to Dominguez. 
Which was nice switching. 

Borden figures it will consume about 
7 million pounds of raw materials 
(benzene, caustic soda, sulfuric acid) 
to produce its 1 million pounds of 
technical grade resorcinol annually. 
Stauffer Chemical (acid supplier) sold 
Borden the 7% acre tract for the out 
door type chemical plant; benzen 
suppliers are not too distant. 


And with plans to produce resin 
glues and industrial resins as well, 
Borden’s Elsie is affably shaking hands 
with the southern California furniture, 
woodworking trade and the plastic 
molding, compounding industry in the 
area, 

By January 1953, Borden’s resorci- 
nol output should hit about 85 thou- 
sand lbs./month®, says Ernest E. 
Novotny, Chemical Division vice-pres- 
ident. The estimated monthly output 
stacks up like this: 


Dec. 
Jan., 1953 


Big, Bigger, Biggest: This week, 
however, Borden is still playing the 
role of consumer, with Koppers Co. 
as its principal supplier. Koppers, Mr. 
Big of the resorcinol producers, esti- 
mates its capacity to be a towering 6 
million pounds a year—more than 
thrice the combined output of Borden 
and Heyden. 

Pricewise, as Koppers goes, so goes 
the field. But the price seldom goes 
anywhere. Says brisk, friendly Harold 
D. Cooper, Koppers’ Eastern District 
Sales Manager, “Resorcinol is a stable 
commodity at a stable price. Only 
three fluctuations in more than ten 
years attest to that. And”, adds Mr. 
Cooper, “resorcinol’s steady price over 
the years is probably the reason com- 
petition has been kept to a minimum.” 

In 1949 tech. grade resorcinol was 
selling for about 74-75¢/pound in 
c.l. lots. By November 1950 it had 
scooted up to 84-85¢ pound, highest 
level since 1939. The following year 
OPS slapped a ceiling on resorcinol 
with a mark-down to 82%-83'¢ 
pound. There the figure remains. And 
will probably remain for some time. 

Concludes Cooper, “Price now, as 
in the past, reflects basic manufactur- 
ing costs.” (Koppers, only producer of 
USP grade resorcinol, currently lists 
its crystals at $2.75/pound, powder, 
$2.95/pound. Supply is running about 
30 days behind demand.) 

Hush Hush: Heyden Chemical 
Corp.’s Garfield, N.J. plant, (partial- 
ly destroyed by fire a little more than 
a year ago) is now knocking out a 
steady 50 thousand pounds of resorci- 
nol a month. But there is something 
more in the wind. A new, simplified 
process, now in the pilot plant stage, 
will sizably increase Heyden’s output. 

Because of its patent situation, Hey- 
den is reluctant to reveal details. How- 


* Estimating 1 


million pounds/year, 
nevertheless j 


is stretching for 





phate ces i a ee ee ee eee a ee ee ee 


ever, Ralph N. Lulek, Heyden’s versa- enlarging capacity on the same basis. 

tile vice-president did tell CW the “It is something a little different,” 

salts anticipated increase over Heyden’s — the good doctor went on to say, “and 

from the sea : present 600 thousand pounds-a-year the results may be apparent in the 
production “will not depend simply on near future. 


ACie S270 





MAG 
Government Needs 


Commanding Officer, Fort McPherson, Fort McPherson, Go. 

Bid Closing Invitation No. Quantity Item 
June 18 41 426000 Ibs. Liquid chlorine 
Aviation Supply Office, 700 Robbins Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


June 11 B54321B 250731 Ibs. Resin para phenyl phenol formaldehyde 
spec MIL R15184A 
B54323B 164000 Ibs. Phenol carbolic acid spec O P 281, amend 1 
B54327B 8000 gals. Tricresyl phosphate spec TT T 656, amend 1} 
B54319B 28000 gals. Varnish asphalt jet black spec TT B 51A, 
amend 1 


Chicago Chemical Procurement District, Room 902, 226 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
June 13 (CML-11-021- 
ESIUM PRODUCTS a 52-66) 24 Kit, chemical agent, analyzer, M10 
* es 1 Kit, chemical agent, analyzer, M10 
ape = 26 Kit, smoke, identification, M11 
OF MERCK & C0., INC. aes od 6 Kit, smoke, identification, M11 
Procurement Division, Supply Service, Veterans Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 
June 10 $-243 22620 gals. Compound, water and stain repellent, 30 





a. gal. ctr. 

Main Office, Plant and Laboratories June 11 $-244 113600 Ibs. Soda ash 

SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA June 9 P-72 Glue, flake or ground, 1 Ib. pkg 

5 ; Glue, casein, water-resistant, | Ib. pkg 

Distributors: ' i Glue, liquid, ordinary, 2 oz. tube 

; Glue, liquid, ordinary, 2 pt. can 

Thinner, —— 1 gal. can 

Lacquer, clear, t. can 

iran i he eagle St. Lovis stole % ; proeeni Sandan, 1 pint jar 

PHILADELPHIA: & Peltz Co ea ” " Varnish, transparent, 2 gal. cn 

TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. THE C. P. HALL CO. = ; Varnish, shellac, 1 pint can 

PALMER SUPPLIES CO. Akron, Chicago, f : Varnish, shellac, 1 gal. can 
Cincinnati, Cleveland Los Angeles, Newer} : Varnish, shellac, 1 qt. can 

Varnish, Spor, 1% gal. can 

Phenobarbital, 1% 1b. 

Phenobarbital, 1 Ib. 

Potassium dichromate 

Paraldehyde 


WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. G. 5S. ROBINS & CO. 
260 West Broadway, New York 506 Chmnene flies 














YY), Meas - ’ Nitric acid 
: Mercuric nitrate 
hs ve Magnesium oxide, heavy 
DIPHENYLTHIOCARBAZONE Y ae , 1360 bt Moanesium twsilicate 
(DITHIZONE) 
Reagent for Co, Cu, Pb and 


g Commandant of the Marine Corps, Washington, D.C. 
“ y June 10 1198B 620 ea Charges, fire extinguisher, foam chemical, 
PHENOLSULFONPHTHALEIN Y type ts ~ Army Navy Spec JAN-C-267 
(PHENOL RED) _and amen 
. . . June 10 1198B 17000 gal Fire extinguishing liquid carbon tetrachlo- 
For estimation of Renal Func ride base, regular in 1 gal. cans, type 1 
tion, Also as indicator Fed. spec O-F-380A and amend 


THYMOLPHTHALEIN 
As pH indicator and test for Vicksburg District, Corps of Engineers, P.O. Box 60, Vicksburgh, Miss 
blood June 11 cree 102200 Ibs or ammonium sulfamate in non-re- 
52-194B) turnable containers 350 Ibs per container 
BENZIDINE DIHYDROCHLORIDE Wetting agent for same 
Reagent for test for blood 


PROPYL GALLATE 
An anti-oxidant for edible Government Awards 


animal fats Dollar 
Item Amount Value Supplier Location 
Our research department has Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency, 84 Sands Street, Brooklyn 1, New York 
solved the synthesis o Gylcerin 12960 47,169 Vegetable Oil Products Los Angeles, Calif. 
peesict Hira ears - Codeine —— , Bs. es Henge A Drug ‘+ ag _ 
Y Disinfectant, Germicide v ine Organics, Inc New Yo 

as PHENYLEPHRINE HYDRO- G Fungicide Solution 
CHLORIDE US.P., TETRA- Mercury 12528 35,414 Metalsalts Corp Hawthorne, NJ. 
CAINE U.S.P. & METHONIUM 7 Oakland QM Procurement Agency, U.S. Army, 124 Grand Ave., Oakland 12, Calif. 
HYDROBROMIDE pharmaceuti- NEG Soap, toilet 76028 cake 43,606 Lever Bros New York 
cal grade. We will be glad to Soop, powder 16 pka co Baan am od 

H hortenin 28 can pes 
supply these materials, as well NEG Shortening 62628 can 71,286 The Procter 
as to develop synthesis and Dist. Co 
manufacture your specific prod- Soap, toilet 70772 cake 2 
ucts. , . p Soap, powder 98448 pkg = “ sad = “ 
Synopsis of Awards issued by the Navy Purchasing Office, New York, N.Y. 
209,149 California Spray Richmond, Colif 

Chemical Corp 
Insecticide 25000 Ib 94,000 Food Machinery G Middleport, N.Y. 
Chemical Corp. 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, Philadelphia District, P.O. Box 8629, Philadelphia 1, Pa 
Foam making solution, 14854 45,857 The Mearl Corp New York, N.Y. 
fire extinguisher, 
gallon container 
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WRITE FOR PRICES ‘ 

AND TECHNICAL Insecticide 55000 Ib 

DATA SHEETS. 
DEPT. C. 


East 19th Stree 
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BARRETT, Nation’s Major Producer 


of Coal-Tar Chemicals, Announces 


Commercial Production of 


OUNIGOTINIG ALID 


Barrett Standard —99%-plus Purity 


For Pharmaceutical and Veterinary Formulations 


of Isonicotinic Acid Hydrazide 


1, 5, 50 and 100-lb. Containers 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y.: 


saints Barrett 19 Basie 
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Tracers... 


to opportunities in the 
Chemical Process Industries 


BEPLIES (Box N : Address to office nearest you 
NEW YO 330 W. 42nd 8t. (88) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 


MANAGEMENT SERVICES. 


Clark Microanalytical Laboratory 


CH, N, 8, Hal, Alkoxyl, Alkimide Acetyl, Term!- 


nal Methyl, etc. Complete and competent service 


by specialists in organic micro-chemical analysis. 


HOWARD S. CLARK, DIRECTOR 


1041. W. Main St. Urbana, Ill. 





DATA ENGINEERS, INC 





Py 


Designers & Manufacturers of 


Data Recording Instruments 


4608 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 








Evans 


Chemical Sar aera yc: <r 
= elopment Problems 
Comp! ete Laboratory Pilot. Plant 
Mechanical & Optical | 
Ask for new oes eet C 
listing over 100 of our ectivities 
EVANS RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT CORP, 


250 East 43rd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





THE JAMES F. MUMPER CO. 


Engineers 
Plant design, buildings and services 
specifications. Process 
Modernization, 


Details & 
equipment development, 
Improvements, Surveys & reports, 
313-14-15 Everett Bidg. Akron 8, Ohio. 
Phone, Je. 5939 — Je. 4543 








JAMES P. O’‘DONNELL 


Engineers 
CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 


Design— Procurement- 


Construction Supervision 


39 Broadway, New York 6 








ROGER WILLIAMS, INC. 


e ENGINEERING — 
e MARKET RESEARC 

e TECHNICAL WRITING 

e TECHNICAL BOOKLETS 


Write for “* 


148 East 38th Street, New York 
Murray Hill 5-6508 


Profit. Evolution 











EMPLOYMENT 


Positions Vacant 





Chemical E 





CANADA & U. S. TERRITORIES 

We will provide a well-rounded training ‘in our 
New York plant in technical sales, design and de- 
velopment, leading to sales and service position. 
Rapidly growing company ‘whose unique porous 
Stainless steel filters are finding steadily increasing 
applications in both military and civilian fields 
Canadian position involves some European travel. 
Starting salary, $75. ‘to $100/wk. 


MICRO rege OE SRP RATION 
GLEN COVE, N. 











Sales M 
Manufacturer for over 35 years of soaps, synthetic 
detergents, waxes and disinfectants. Plans an ex- 
pansion of sales in the Private Label Department. 
Present sales volume to large chain organizations 
paves the way to a tremendous potential in this 
field. The right man can plan and develop his 
own organization along lines best suited to him 
Salary, overwrite and pension plan. Write complete 
details in strict confidence for early interview. 
P 4340 Chemical Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago ti, Ill. 











Positions Vacant 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 








CHEMICAL ENGINEERS—CHEMISTS 





in a rapidly expanding 


PETROLEUM CHEMICALS DIVISION 





of a major oil company 


An excellent opportunity for aggressive 
young men desiring promising future. Po 
sitions open in sales and market research 
covering petroleum process materials and 
petroleum chemicals. Some experience de- 
sirable. Prefer age 25-35. Please send 
resume including age, education, experi- 
ence and salary desired to 


P 4410 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 





Wanted At Once 





A nationally known, 
panding manufacturer operating an explo 
sives plant, has the following positions open 


for those who are qualified: 


established and ex- 


GRADUATE JUNIOR ENGINEERS 


with electrical, mechanical or chemical engi- 

neering degrees. Mechanical work is con 

cerned with run of piping, pumps and light 

mechanical equipment used in chemical proc- 

electrical work is on instruments, 

drives, power and lighting circuits 

rience an¢ knowlecge of 
lesirable 


above 1s 


DEVELOPMENT ENGINEERS 
with degree in chemistry or 
neering, plus two to five 
Work on research, dev 


tion and process im 


chemical engi- 
years experience 
opment, cost reduc- 
provement 


DRAFTSMEN 
also needed 
and good 


Attractive working condi- 


ompany policies, 


P4396 Chemical Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 











Chief Chemist wanted by prominent Eastern 
s yronze metal and aluminum smelter. 
serve as Chief 
tor ualified man. Give 
letter. P 4413, Chem. Wk. 


nan to 


General a Equipment Mfr. Op- 

executive to take over 

ationally known 

1ow entering period 

Apphicait 

in process equipment 

ae asis ¢ sales and Organization, 

to coordinate engineering and manutactur- 

ind to nme ov nduct of business. Un- 

usual opportunity. Executive we seek is probably 

w unsatistactorily employed in similar capacity 
without future earning potential, or under 

ditions restricting initiative or ability. 
rectly, or through your attorney, if you prefer, 
giving detailed qualifications, experience and 


salary-bonus desired. P-4339, Chemica! Week. 


erall « 


Selling Opportunity Wanted 





Sales Administrati D dable, rapid assist- 
ant. Sales, nat’l distrib. consumer & ind’l chems., 
promotion, adver. campaigns, supervise salesmen. 
Administration: run office, corres., orders, rec- 
ords; bulletins; quota contests; market research; 
costs; mgmt. reports. Techincal: basic chemistry, 
solvents, cleaners, inhibitors, oils, etc. Desire 
tough job, future, responsibility, many functions. 
BBA, 34, married, ee 000. Personable, like to 
work. RA-4388, Chemical Week 


“SPECIAL SERVICES 


Custom Pulverizing 





Heat sensitive materials. Complex organics 
Plastics, Botanicals 


Waxes, 
and materials subject to rapid 
oxidation 
Liquid Nitrogen Processing Corp. 
451 Booth St., Chester, Pa. 
Phone: CH 3-7115 





Truland Chemical & Engineering Co., Inc. 
AVAILABLE CUSTOM REFINING FACILITIES 


Distillation, Extracti 
Separations, Fractionations 
Drum Lots—Tank Cars 


WANTED All Types of Crude Mixtures 
By-Products, Residues, Wastes 
Contaminated Solvents 


Box 426, Union, N. J. UNionville 2-7360 


| RQUIPMENT--used-surplus 


For Sale = 











| 


Autoclaves, tile Ind; es“ one. ea! \ eenetd 
Corp., 157 Hudson St., N. 


Calenders, New Rubber Calenders, 6x12", John- 
son Joints, 7% HP motor, ee Eagle Indus- 
tries, 108 Washington St., 

Centrifugals, Bird 48”; “Rub. Covered. First Ma- 
chinery, 157 Hudson St., Mu. 15, N.Y 


Dryer; P.&S. 76’ L; 13’ w; S.S. < First Mae 
chinery Corp, 157 Hudson St., N.Y. 13, N.Y 


Dryer, Vacuum Shelf, 13 shelves 59’x78”, Con- 
denser and pump. Consolidated Preducts, 18 Park 
Row, N.Y. 38, N.Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


po thd Vacuum shelf, 20 shelves, os sas 


md., 6. Consolidated Prod., 18 Pk 


Dryers, 2 Bfvk 32x90 dble. drem, ss cccesoies, 
Va 


compl. Eagle Indus., 108 Washin ngton St. 


Evaporator, (five body quad) and 12’ spray dryer, 
both type 304 s/s, 440 V explosion-proof, 
new, never set uy FS ta i Chemical We k 


Evaporators; Sextuple Eff. 58,200 ‘sq. ° First 
Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., i A 


Filters, all sizes and types. 
1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


30x30”, alumi 45 chamb 
18 Park Row, N.Y. 38. 


Perry Equipment, 





Filter Press, 
Consolidated Products, 
Filter Presses, all sizes and types. Process Indus- 
tries, 305 Powell St., Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 


Granulator, “Allis Chaimers, Ball, 4'6”x7’, iron 
lined. Used 100 hours. Consolidated Products, 18 
Park Row, New York 38, N.Y. BA 7-0600 


Kettles, S/S, 300 gal. and 200 gal., 1003, WP. 
Consolidated Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y. 38. 


Mill, New Rubber Mills, 6x12, 6x14, 6x16"; John- 
son ‘Joints, Complete. Eagle Industries, 108 Wash- 
ington St., c. 
Mills, Raymond ‘#5047 high ‘side roller, ea. 
w/two 50 h.p. 3/60/2200 V motors, piping (4). 
Consolidated Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y. 38. 
Mills, Traylor tube, 5’x22’, 5'x20’, 4'6’x18’ 6”, 
4’x13’, stone lined, pebble charge (4). Consolidz ated 
Products, 18 Park Row, New York 38, N.Y 


Mixer, Lab, BP Vacuum, 7/2 gal. jktd, MD. Com- 
plete. Ragle Industries, 108 Washington St., NYC. 


Mixer Lab. —Day S.S. Jktd. Vac. 5 - Equipment 
Clearing House, 289 10 St., Bklyn 15. 


yp gee ame, Glen, 340 at., 160 qt. & 120 at., 
s & beaters, AC motors, 4. Consolidated 

Pro a =~ 18 Park Row, N.Y. 38. 

Mixers, horiz. ribbon, 14’x7’6"x6’, jktd., 600 cu. 


ft. ¢ Consolidated Products, 18 Park Row, 
N. ¥ 38. 


Pebble Mills; 8’x8’, Porcelain lined. rt } Machin- 
ery Corp., 157 Hundson eS F 


porcelain lined, 


Pebble Mills 10 gal. to 800 gal., 
Tien, 18 Park Row, N.Y. 38, 


20. Consolidated 





Tablet Press, Stokes R, single wre. Consoli 
dated Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y 

Tanks, 2 10000 gal. SS Storage, aunt, Cond. 
Eagle Industries, 108 Washington St.. NYC. 





Tanks—Glass lined steel storage, 3,000 gal. cap. 
Complete fittings, outlet valve, manhead, agitator. 
Briggs & Turivas, 141 W. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Tanks, SS, from 180-10000 gal, jktd, storage, 
agtd. Eagle industries, 108 Washington St., NYC. 


Tanks, S.S. Storage & Mixing, all capacities. 
Process Industries, 305 Powell St., Brooklyn 12. 


Tanks, S/S, from 30 to 5700 Gal. Perry ~snel 
ment Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila, 22, Pa 


: Wanted —— —! 





Wanted at Once 
Chemical Equipment fer Defense Plant Work 
Autoclaves Kettles 
Centrif Mixers 
Presses 
Pulverisers 
in complete plants—either now ee ating 
when writing. 


\culars 
Chemical Week 
330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 





Machi, Ch. Sal 





" and Process. Everyt | 
from single item to me plant. Pate > ws 
Products, 18 Park, N.Y. 


DEALERS in used-surplus 


Consolidated Products Co., inc. 


Oldest and Largest Deolers 
in Used and Rebuilt Machinery. 


18 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0600 


Shops: 331 Doremus Ave., Newark 2, N. 3. 








Your FIRST Source 


NEW YORK’S 
LARGEST STOCK 
RENTAL-PURCHASE PLAN 
FIRST MACHINERY gt 


157 Hudson St., N. Y. 
Phone WORTH 4- 3900" 








R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 


Largest stock used ehemieal 
equipment in a United States. 


66 Years of Leadership 
R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 
Union, N. J. 
UNionville 2-4900 











CHEMICALS & Raw Materials 


= Wanted - = 


Chemical Service Corporation 


WANTED — SURPLUS 
Chemicals, Plasticizers, Solvents 
Drugs, Pharmaceuticals, Olls 
Pigments, Colors, Waxes, etc. 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 
HAnover 2-6970 


CHEMICALS © 


——————————— For Sale ——= — 





Red ‘Oxide—Min. 70% FeO, (10, 000 tons). Make 
offer—808 Bailey Bldg., Phila. 7 





BENZOIN DERIVATIVES 
BENZOIN 
BENZIL 
BENZILIC ACID 
DIPHENYLACETIC ACID 
B. L. LEMKE & CO. INC. 
LODI, NEW JERSEY 
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PUG Ries cu 


Statistical Theory with Engineering 
Applications, by Anders Hald. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, N.Y.; 
783 pp., $9. 

An exposition of current statistical 
theories with emphasis on the methods 
developed by R. A. Fisher, the volume 
contains numerous practical engineer- 
ing illustrations—without bringing in 
advanced mathematics. 


Statistical Tables and Formulas, by 
Anders Hald, John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, N.Y.; 97 pp., $2.50. 

Published in conjunction with the 

above, this volume comprises a collec- 

tion of tabular data as a supplement 
to the text book. 


Modern Chemical Processes, Vol. 
by the editors of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry. Reinhold 
Publishing Corp., New York, N.Y.; 
299 pp., $5. 

The second volume of the series de- 
voted to recently developed plant 
processes, reviews 24 chemical proc- 
esses with reference to background, 
plant installation, plant processing and 
operation, process economics, person- 
nel and future prospects. 


Valence, by C. A. Coulson. Oxford 
University Press, New York, N.Y.; 
vii+338 pp., $5 

A treatise on the theory of valence, 
from the approach of modern wave 
mechanics, the book develops both of 
the two main competing theories—the 
molecular orbital and valence-bond 
methods—in parallel manner and exa- 
mines the chief ideas, methods and 
techniques behind each of them. The 
author deals with diatomic and poly- 
atomic molecules as well as with aro- 
matic systems. 


Planning and Developing the Com- 
pany Organization Structure, by 
Ernest Dale. American Management 
Assn., New York, N.Y.; 232 pp., 
$4.50. 

A research report analyzing the devel- 
opment and change of the organiza- 
tional structure of the individual com- 
pany, both from the standpoint of sys- 
tematic methods and that of practical 
common sense solutions used in busi- 
ness. The two main sections of the 
book deal with first, organization 
growth problems and, secondly, the 
mechanics of organization. 


Briefly Listed 


ASTM SpeEcIFICcaATIONS FOR STEEL PipINnc 
MATERIALS, 384-page 1952 edition con- 
taining the 56 pet os used ASTM speci- 
fications for carbon-steel and alloy-steel 
pipes, tubes, castings, forgings and bolt- 


ing. American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
$3.50. 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION WitH UNDER- 
ET Countries, by P. C. Newman, 

Ullmann and R. S. Aries, 98-page 
rablionion reviewing and analyzing the 
economic potentialities of pa en, A 
areas in terms of actual industrial plan- 
ning. Chemonomics, Inc., 400 Madison 
Ave., New York, N.Y.; $5. 


COMMUNICATION OF TECHNICAL INFOR- 
MATION, by Robert M. Dederich, 116- 
page book written for engineering and 
science students, technical workers, and 
management men, covering the theory 
and practice of technical communication, 
Chemonomics, Inc., 400 Madison Ave., 


New York, N.Y.; $5. 


Ligui CuHLortne, 57-page revised edi- 
tion of technical bulletin discussing liquid 
chlorine in respect to properties, transpor- 
tation equipment and safe handling. Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 Rector St., 
New York, N.Y.; free on request. 


Permutir Water Conpiriontnc Data 
Book, 116- page volume presenting a com- 
pilation of 77 tables plus textual material 
designed to aid the engineer working with 
water conditioning problems. The Per- 
mutit Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York, 
N.Y.; free on request. 


MEETINGS.. 


Chem. Specialties Mfrs. Assn., 
meeting, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, 
June 9-10, 


mid-year 
Boston, 


Amer. Plant Food Council, annual meet- 
ing, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
June 10-22. 


Natl. Fire Protection Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Statler Hotel, N.Y., June 9-13. 


Div. of Medicinal Chem., national chem- 
istry symposium, Univ. of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, June 12-14. 


Natl. Fertilizer Assn., annual meeting, 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., June 16-18. 


Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades sec- 
tion of N.Y. Board of Trade, spring lunch- 
eon meeting, Astor Hotel, N.Y., June 11. 


Div. of Analytical Chem., annual summer 
symposium, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, June 20-21. 


Forest Products Res. Soc., annual meet- 
ing, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., 
June 23-25. 


Mfg. Chemists Assn., joint meeting with 
SOCMA, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., June 23-25. 


Synth. Org. Chem. Mfrs. Assn. of the 
U.S., annual meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., June 
23-25. 


Amer. Soc. for Testing Materials, annual 


meeting, Statler & New Yorker Hotels, 
June 23-27 
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BOOKLETS 


Chemicals 


Commercial Chemicals 

8-p. price list noting the prices, shipping 
weights, manufacturer, and manufactur- 
er’s specifications of 189 fine organic 
chemicals available from basic chemical 
manufacturers in 55 gallon drums, but 
packed by this firm in small quantities, 
making possible better service on small 
shipments. The Matheson Co., Inc., East 
Rutherford, N.J. 

Food and Beverage Products 

71-p. booklet giving technical, packaging 
and background information on the firm’s 
line of products—vitamins, acidulants, 
antioxidants, salts, etc.—used in the food 
and beverage industries. Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., 630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 
Wet-Strength Resin 

Small folder describing the use of 
“Kymene,” a strongly cationic resin, as 
the means for obtaining better wet- 
strength bags. Test data given is com- 
pared with government specifications. A 
sample Kymene-treated paper bag sample 
is included. Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Silicated Detergents 

Folder describing five silicated detergents, 
charts diversified industrial cleaning op- 


erations with suggested detergent, con- 
centration and general directions. Phila- 
delphia Quartz Co., Public Ledger Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sodium Dispersions 

4-p. technical bulletin, the fourth in a 
series on the new, highly reactive form 
of metallic sodium, contains data on the 
formulation of sodium dispersions in vari- 
ous media; typical combinations of media, 
dispersants, and stabilizers are presented, 
and the dispersion’s properties, such as 
sodium content, stability, fluidity, ete., 
are noted. National Distillers Chemical 
Co., Ashtabula, Ohio. 


Equipment 

Phenolic Resin 

8-p. bulletin giving technical data on the 
firm’s phenolic foamable resin, as used 
for packaging purposes, describes mate- 
rial’s properties, processing, and advan- 
tages as well as methods of packing 


objects in the phenolic plastic. Bakelite 
Co., 300 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Processing Machinery 

16-p. booklet conveying, proc- 
essing and power transmission machin- 
ery, especially designed for the grain 


covering 


milling and processing industries. Booklet 
includes information on the construction 
and function of screw, belt and oscillating 
conveyors, drives, vibrating screens and 
several types of dryers and coolers. Link- 
Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Mixing Machines 

4-p. bulletin presenting descriptive in- 
formation and tabular data on the firm’s 
line of intensive mixers, dispersion ma- 
chines, mixing machines and kneading 
machines, all designed for heavy duty 
intensive mixing through light duty mix- 
ing and kneading. Struthers Wells Corp., 
Titusville, Pa. 

General Purpose Motors 

6-p. folder covering the construction fea- 
tures, applications, ratings and dimen- 
sions of the firm’s open drip-proof and 
splash-proof squirrel-cage induction mo- 
tors, available in ratings of % to 100 
horsepower. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
1150 S. 70th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Laboratory Scales 

4-p. folder reviewing various models of 
scales and laboratory balances and speci- 
fying the particular purpose, dial grad- 
uations and capacity of each. Exact 
Weight Scale Co., 944 West Fifth Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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or High Purit 


Specify BAKER & ADAMSON 


"C.P.” Acids and Ammonia 


FOR EXACTING PRODUCTION USE, when you need “C.P.” 


Acids or Ammonia—specify B&A. Year in, year out, 
Baker & Adamson “C.P.” Acids always meet or surpass 
the “decimal point” purity standards set by the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society for careful analytical work. Every 
ton—every pound—is “quality controlled” at each step 
on its way to you. That’s why you can always depend on 
B&A “C.P.” Reagent Acids for uniform performance in 
the most exacting processing operations. 


YOU WILL FIND B&A’s special 614 gallon carboy offers many 


conveniences and economies for handling and storing 
“C.P.” Acids in your plant. Note the many features 
listed here. 


MEET your production schedules, B&A produces and 
stocks its Reagent Acids and Ammonia in industrial 
centers from coast to coast. Any one of the offices listed 
below will handle your order promptly and efficiently. 


BAKER & ADAMSON 7% 


always meet 
or surpass A.C.S. 


specifications! 


Features of B&A’s 6'2-gal. ’C.P.”” Acid Carboy 


1 


 CLuinmicile- 


GFNERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


“One-man” package—Compact...saves labor... lower 
gross weights make possible one-man handling and 
storage. 

“Purity-sealed” cover—Completely encloses bottle; 
keeps out dirt; prevents sunlight damage to pure acids. 
Since the carboy neck is fully enclosed, breakage losses 
are virtually eliminated. 

Pour-clean lip— Added security in sealing, yet simpler 
opening and closing. Keeps bottle neck clean, protects 
acid from contamination. 

Saves storage space—Store more acid in less space. . . 
rectangular solid package with reinforcing corner posts 
adaptable to storage in solid tiers, or on pallets. Takes 
less room than commercial carboys with protruding 
neck. 

“Full view”—Contents completely visible . . . acid level 
easily determined. 

Extra strength bottle—Designed for superior strength 
and uniformity. 

Resistant coating—Entire box weather-proofed for 
longer life and better appearance. 


REAGENTS 


—mame ar ae AO RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y." 39332? == 
Offices: Albany* ©* Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham* © Boston* © Bridgeport* * Butfalo* 


Charlotte* © Chicago* ¢ Cleveland* ¢ Denver* ¢ Detroit* * Houston* 
Kalamazoo ¢ Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York* ¢ Philadelphia® 


¢ Jacksonville 


Pictsburgh*® 


Portland (Ore.) © Providence* © St. Louis* © San Francisco* © Seattle * Yakima (Wash.) 


In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal* * Toronto* * Vancouver® 


. 


882 FINE CHEMICALS 


*Complete stocks are carried here. 





What do you look for ina drier? 


WITCO DRIERS 


offer all these advantages: 


Low viscosity. Free-flowing at high or low tem- 
peratures, 

Reliable metal content. Consistent results; uni- 
form paint batches, 

Excellent stability. Safe storage; assured clarity 
no sludging or precipitation. 

Excellent compatibility. Completely miscible with 
solvents, oils, resinous vehicles. Readily dis- 
persible in paints. 


Light color. Less staining. 


A Witco Drier for every need... 
Naphthenates (Ca, Co, Mn, Pb, Zn) . . . the tradi- 
tional driers. 


Octoic Driers (Co, Mn, Pb) . . . made from 2-ethyl 
hexoic acid, therefore of uniform composition, free 
from objectionable odors, light in color, low Vis- 
cosity, with drying power comparable to naph- 
thenate driers. 

Witalls (Co, Mn, Pb) . . . improved tall oil driers. 
Pound for pound replacements for naphthenates, 
and quality driers in their own right. 


Send for descriptive literature, or samples for your 
own evaluation. 


* Made in Witco’s Chicago plant. 





CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Los Angeles «+ 
Cleveland « 
Akron . 


Boston * Houston 
San Francisco 


London and Manchester, England 


« Chicago 
Washington «+ 
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Investigate These Witco-made Products: 


Aluminum Octoate 
Asphalt 
Asphalt Specialties 
Automobile Undercoatings 
Rust Preventives 
Sound Deadeners 
Vibration Dampeners 
Carbon Blacks 
Copper Linoleate 
Copper Oleate 
Copper Naphthenate 
Driers 
Naphthenic Acid Driers 
Lead-Cobalt-Calcium 
Manganese-Zinc-lron 
Octoic Acid Driers 
Lead-Cobalt-Manganese 
Witall (Tall Oil) Driers 
Lead-Cobalt-Manganese 
Esters 
Butyl Stearate 
Butyl Oleate 
Dibuty! Phthalate 
Dibutyl Tartrate 
Lead Linoleate 
Lead Oleate 
Metallic Stearates 
Aluminum 
Barium 
Cadmium 
Calcium 
Lead 
Lithium 
Magnesium 
Strontium 
Zinc 
M. R. (Hard Hydrocarbon) 
Monty Wax" 
Rubber Compounding Ingredients 
Sunolite® 
Vinyl Stabilizers 
Witcarbs* 
Witcotes” 
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